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Memorabilia. | a 


MONG the multitude of Swinburne’s lyri- 
cal poems, and his more than a thousand 
pages of them, there is one page and one 
poem that we remember never yet to have 
read, although we have always (so to speak) 
known of it: ‘The Resurrection of Alcilia.’ 
We had incuriously wondered whether 
Alcilia was another Alcestis whom Jove’s 
great son to her glad husband gave, rescued 
from death by force, or was it some Greek 
island that had thrown off the yoke of its 
oppressor, and was the poem a Song after 
Sunrise? (unlikely, but to the indifferent all 
things are possible); or was the Alcilia a 
submerged battleship, at last refloated? The 
lovely title was sufficient for us. And then 
one day we found that the poem was a sonnet 
“gratefully inscribed to Dr. A. B. Grosart.’’ 
“Ah!’ we said, ‘“ Alcilia is some Eliza- 
bethan poem or Jacobean play.’’ That day 
within the book we read no more, and should 
not have done so even now but for the resur- 
rection of the Cornhill, which after four 
years has re-achieved its liberty despite the 
Arch-Obscurantist, and has been refloated. 
Did Swinburne leave this poem behind him 
that it might at last hymn the irrepressible 
sweetness and tlfe unquenchable light of the 
spirit of man? 

Sweet song-flower of the Mayspring of our song, 
Be welcome to us with loving thanks and praise 
To his good hand who travelling on strange ways 
Found thee forlorn and fragrant, lain along 
Beneath dead leaves that many a winter’s wrong 
Had rained and heaped through nigh three cen- 
Above thy Maybloom hiding from our 
The life that in. hy lonver ‘ay oweet. cad teens. 
Of course, the new Cornhill’s ballast is new 








wine—although Sir Max Beerbohm is on 
board—and if we say ‘‘ the old was better”’ 
it is only that we ourselves are on the verge 
of superannuation. Miss Elizabeth Bowen’s 
story: ‘The Inherited Clock,’ would have 
been only a little better if Henry James had 
written it: but only because Henry James 
would have given us at least one 
sympathetic character. And so, with Mr. 
Raymond Mortimer’s article on Brougham, 
we are glad to think that every one comes by 
his deserts in the end, but we don’t want to 
attend the execution. The first instalment of 
an unfinished and anonymous life of Gibbon 
is attractive and will send us to Mr. Peter 
Quennell’s book on Byron for comparison. 

Swinburne’s sonnet occurs in the volume 
named ‘ Studies in Song,’ which opens with 
a poem on Landor eight hundred lines long, 
fifty stanzas (“call you ‘em stanzoes?’’— 
strophes, rather) of sixteen lines each, intri- 
cately rhymed. What notion of a song, one 
asks, had this master-singer, this student of 
song, this lord of language? It won’t do to 
say that the Song was Landor’s and the 
Study Swinburne’s: the poem is called a 
“Song in celebration of the centenary of 
Walter Savage Landor.’ Rather than re-read 
it after a half a lifetime, one inclines to call 
it a bibliography of Landor, for it has to be 
equipped with two pages of notes referring to 
separate poems and Conversations. Simi- 
larly, the last of Swinburne’s ‘ Songs of the 
Springtides ’ was a birthday ode in 650 lines’ 
to Victor Hugo, with 39 notes referring to 
Hugo’s plays, poems, and romances. The 
poems would have been priceless if, working 
from the notes to the text, we had found in 
every place that Swinburne had said of each 
piece of Landor’s the one final thing that 
Colvin would have been bound to quote in 
his book; and so with Hugo. But he hasn’t. 

Nevertheless, had Swinburne been still alive 
we should like him to have been asked for a 
Song or an Ode to greet the new Cornhill, 
with incidental tributes of affection and 
admiration to Thackeray (and to Dickens for 
his tribute to Thackeray), to Charlotte 
Bronté, Mrs. Gaskell, Ruskin, Arnold, 
George Eliot, Meredith, Hardy, Leslie 
Stephen and James Payn, with brief and 
bright characterisations of, or less or more 
obscure allusions to, their contributions to 
the magazine—the life that in their leaves 
lay sweet and strong. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SPENSER-TYNTE GENEALOGY. 


I? will be recalled that Peregrine, son of 
Edmund Spenser and Elizabeth Boyle, 
married Dorothy, daughter of Sir Robert 
Tynte of Youghal, Co. Cork, that Elizabeth 
Spenser (née Boyle) married her second hus- 
band, Roger Seckerston, about August 1600, 
and her third husband, Sir Roger Tynte, in 
1612, from which it is obvious that Dorothy 
Tynte above was the offspring of an earlier 
marriage of Sir Robert. The name of his 
first wife, however, has hitherto baffled in- 
quirers, but a clue to it is now forthcoming. 
The late Mr, Tennison Groves, O.B.E., a 
tireless and accurate record searcher, left a 
great mass of manuscript and typewritten 
notes which was purchased in part for the 
Public Record Office of Northern Ireland and 
in part for the Public Record Office of Eire. 
These notes in Northern Ireland have been 
numbered, partially indexed, and bound up 
in neat, handy bundles. Amongst them (p. 





8163) is the following abstract of a Chancery ! 


Bill, 5 June 1665: 

Robert Hyde of Ballynashane, Co. Cork, 
younger son of Sir Arthur Hyde (deceased 
in 1644) v. Arthur Hyde, eldest son and 
heir of William Hyde, who was eldest son 
and heir of Sir Arthur Hyde and who died 
in his father’s lifetime. Sir Arthur’s wife 
was Ellen Power’ [‘ B.L.G.’] daughter -of 
Anthony Power of Co. Waterford and she, 
too, died before Sir Arthur. 

Plaintiff was of full age in 1644. 

Arthur Hyde, the Defendant, made answer 
that, as stated above, his father was William 
Hyde and his mother Katherine Tynte, 
daughter of Sir Robert Tynte, that by a 
Deed, 1 May 1630, to which the parties were 
Anthony Dowdall, Peregrine Spenser, plain- 
tiff’s parents etc., a sum of £400 was charged 
on the Hyde property as provision for the 


plaintiff, but that by Deed 29 May 1638 Sir 


Arthur revoked this charge because he had 
borrowed £400 from his brother-in-law . Sir 
Robert Tynte. The further details are foreign 
to our purpose beyond the incidental state- 
ment that Katherine Tynte, the Defendant’s 
mother, was now the wife of Redmond 
Magrath Esq. 

Sir Robert Tynte’s first wife was therefore 





a Hyde or a Power. Sir Arthur Hyde had 
[‘ B.L.G.’] four sisters viz..: (1) Susan=Sir 
Richard Southwell; (2) Helen=Thomas 
Hyde; (3) Oatherine=(a)Robert Gore and 
(b) Cornelius Garvan; (4) Frances=Richard 
Pilkington, Unless one of these ladies was 
widowed and had for second husband Sir 
Robert Tynte it is difficult to see how his first 
wife could have been a Hyde, but it is notice. 
able on the other hand how intimately at a 
subsequent period the Hyde family was con- 
cerned with the affairs of the Spensers. 

Many branches of the family of Power 
held property in Co. Waterford. One of 
them, Pierce Power of Lisfinnon Castle, mar- 
ried Mary Boyle, sister of Richard Boyle, the 
‘“Great Earl’’ of Cork, his other sister 
Elizabeth marrying a Co. Waterford 
gentleman - also, Sir Richard Smyth of 
Ballynetra. Of the former marriage there 
were two sons: (1) Roger, often called Hodge, 
Power and Richard Power. The former of 
the two is correctly named in a Deed of Con- 
veyance in Trust, 31 Dec. 1635 by Wil- 
liam Wiseman to Robert Travers Kt., Pierse 
Smyth Kt., and Roger Power Esq. but 
probably by a rather natural error, he is 
called Robert Poore in the Cork Will {signed 
11 Feb. 1635/6 proved 8 July 1636] of the 
said William Wiseman. The Will was also 
proved in the Prerogative Court, 24 May 
1639, a full copy of it being contained in the 
Chancery Inquisition, Co. Cork, No. 562, 
taken in 1639. William Wiseman held the 
important post of Escheator of Co. Cork and 
his will is of the very greatest interest. He 
mentions his nephew,*Edmund Spenser, i.e. 
the son of Silvanus who was the poet’s elder 
son, thereby showing that his first wife was 
daughter of the poet. He mentions his “now 
wife Alice or Alse,’’ his brother-in-law James 
Dant, his brother-in-law Sir Pierce Smyth 
Kt., and his cousins Sir Robert Travers of 
Rochfortstown [[Co. Cork] and Robert, Poore 
of Ballygarrane, Co. Waterford. 

James Dant \{[Daunt] had evidently mar- 
ried Wiseman’s sister. Wiseman’s second 
wife was Alice, sister of Sir Percy Smyth. 
Sir Robert Travers’ mother was Sarah 
Spenser, sister of the poet; therefore Sir 








Robert and Wiseman’s first wife (Catherine 
Spenser) were first cousins and therefore 
| Wiseman was, by marriage, cousin of Sit 
Robert Travers. In the same way Roger 
| Power’s mother was Mary Boyle and aunt 
‘of Alice Smyth. Roger Power and Alice 
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Smyth were first cousins: therefore Wiseman 
was, by his second marriage, cousin of Roger 
Power. 

W. H. Wetpty. 


OLD THORN-TREES AND 
THORN-LORE. 


(See ante p. 106.) 


aE story of the Cawdor Thorn, which I 

asked for fruitlessly at clxxxii. 296, 
pairs well with that of Polwarth. Cawdor, 
formerly Calder, in Nairnshire, was early 
distinguished by its associations with Mac- 
beth, Duncan and Bruce, In 1454 William 
the Thane obtained a Royal Licence to build 
himself a new castle. In a dream—or by a 
seer, in another version—he was directed to 
pack all his money in an iron chest and put 
it on the back of an ass, and wherever the 
dss led him he was to begin to build. Ata 
spot beside the Calder Burn where three haw- 
thorns grew close together, the ass looked at 
the first, rubbed himself against the second, 
and lay down beneath the third. Around this 
tree the Thane raised his Tower. Ever since, 
the Tower and the family residing in it have 
owed their stability to that of the Thorn and 
its descendants, the latest of which is still 
growing up the inside of the wall of the 
massive square Peel Tower enclosed in an 
angle of the modern Castle. Visitors are— 
or were till recently—expected to drink a 
health in its presence: ‘‘ Freshness to the 
Hawthorn Tree of Cawdor!’’ Of the two 
other thorns, one fell about 1800 and the 
second in 1836. (Shaw, ‘ History of Moray,’ 
ii, 270; quéted by Beard, ‘ Lucke and Talis- 
mans,’ p. 145). The iron treasure-chest was 
preserved and exhibited till at least 1836, 
the date of Lord Teignmouth’s ‘ Coasts and 
Islands of Scotland,’ (ii, 97). A story 
similar to that of Cawdor is told of a castle 
in the Wiirtemburg Black Forest. Fuller 
information would be welcomed. 

It is curious that so many Scottish ‘‘ luck ”’ 
trees have been hawthorns. One which was 
“venerable and of very uncommon size’’ in 
1813 (Carlisle, ‘ Topographical Dictionary of 
Scotland’) grew in the grounds of the 
Erskines of Dun in Forfar, a family ranking 
second in seniority only to the Erskines of 
Mar, The tree was then about three hundred 
years old and underpropped, so probably it 
No longer exists. 








The usual beliefs concerning thorn-trees 
have been particularly vigorous in Galloway, 
where single specimens are very common and 
apt to bear special names. Hanlon’s Thorn, 
a fairy tree at the roadside between Glenluce 
and Newton Stewart, on the Newton side of 
the Halfway House, was named nearly a 
hundred years ago in honour of a roadman 
who piously refused to cut it down. There 
used to be a little path all round it, made o’ 
nights by the fairies. People in the Whithorn 
district used to tell their troubles to the 
Wishing Thorns and get the sympathy and 
aid of the fairies. A fairy thorn on Dunragit 
Moor in the parish of Old Luce, Wigtown- 
shire, cured warts by a method common 
throughout the kingdom; they were rubbed 
with a black snail found accidentally, which 
was then spiked on the tree. More. uncom- 
monly, this tree cured toothache as well. In 
the middle of the nineteenth century a woman 
called at the Orchard. Farm, Dunragit, for 
the loan of a gimlet to bore a hole in the 
fairy thorn to receive a wooden pin she had 
with her, after she had probed her aching 
tooth with it. 

The blackthorn rather than the whitethorn 
is the venerated tree throughout Galloway, 
as in the Isle of Man. Besides the virtues 
already noted, it was regarded, especially in 
the Whithorn district, as a protection against 
witches, hence the numbers allowed to grow 
on farmlands. What may be an echo of the 
Glastonbury tradition avers that the monks 
of Glenluce Abbey brought or obtained the 
common whitethorn from the Holy Land, and 
planted it in their fields and gardens. Another 
account says it was imported by home-coming 
Crusaders. 

A gruesome story centred on the thorn-tree 
has taken different forms in several northern 
localities. The root-idea is that of punish- 
ment by the wrapping of the entrails round 
a thorn-bush. At Glenluce in Wigtownshire 
this fate was predicted by an Irishman, as 
being the usual punishment in Ireland, for a 
certain local man who meddled with a fairy 
thorn; but though the offender died shortly 
afterwards, it was in his bed. In an older 
story, a reckless youth galloped at midnight 
from Monreith to Kirkmaiden, Wigtownshire, 
to fulfil a vow or wager that he would 
steal the Bible out of the kirk. On 
his way thither his horse stumbled at 
a thorn-tree and flung him against it. 
It disembowelled him, and his entrails 
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were wound round and .round the tree. 

Much of the foregoing Galloway lore I 
cull from an undated pamphlet, ‘ Fairy 
Beliefs in Galloway,’ by Mrs. Nona Lebour, 
Corbridge-on-Tyne. Some eighty years ago, 
she says, the stump of the last-mentioned tree 
was still called the Man-wrap, which name 
perhaps attracted the anecdote while being 
capable of a less literal interpretation. In 


‘ Place-names of Galloway,’ by the late Srp | 
Hersert MaxweEtt of Monreith, it is ‘‘ Man- | 


rap, Glasserton parish, on the Fell of Bar- 
hullion,’’ and the countryfolk explain it, he 
says, as commemorating the death of a man 
who was gored by a bull and whose entrails 
were wrapped round the bushes. A wider 
variant from some other district relates how 
sheep-stealing desperadoes flayed alive a 
peasant boy who betrayed them, and hung his 
skin on a very old thorn-tree which was con- 
spicuous as a landmark. The tree was dreaded 
by everybody until it decayed away. I cannot 


state the locality nor give a closer reference | 


than that received from a correspondent: 
‘N. and Q.’, Ser. 8-12 inclusive (1883-94). 


| the house-door. 


On Dryfe Sands, about three miles north | 
of Lockerby, Dumfriesshire, the last of the | 


Border battles was fought on 6 Dec. 1593, 
between two powerful families, the John- 
stons of Annandale and the Maxwells of 
Nithsdale. Including miscellaneous adherents, 
more than 1,000 men were engaged. Lord 
Maxwell held a warrant authorizing him to 
chastise the Johnstons, but his party was 
routed and himself cruelly slain. The spot 
on the Holm of Dryfe where he died is 
marked by a tumulus on which two thorn- 
trees, called Maxwell’s Thorns, grew till they 
were carried away by a flood in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Later they were 
replaced by two others which still flourish. 
Tradition has preserved the salient facts of 
the affair, of which an historical account can 
be found in Str Herspert MaxweE tt’s ‘ Dum- 
fries and Galloway,’ pp. 212-214. 

Of thorn-trees as memorials of the dead the 
Isle of Man can show at least one specimen. 
Down the steep grassy slope of a hill called 
Slieu Whallian it was customary, according 


to tradition, to roll witches in barrels well | 


This | 


studded internally with sharp spikes. 
form of execution is said to have been in- 





flicted on a young man also, a local tailor’s ; 
apprentice accused of murdering his master’s , 


wife. 


He declared that his innocence would | 
be attested by the sprouting of a thorn-tree | 





at the head of his grave and the welling up 
of a spring at its foot, and that he would 
haunt the hillside so long as the tree 
flourished and the spring flowed. In a variant 
the tree and the spring were to appear where 
the barrel was started on its course, The 
prediction was fulfilled, and his ghostly 
lamentations echoed among the surrounding 
hills for many years afterwards, but now 
they are no longer heard, nor are the two 
natural witnesses identifiable. The story is 
related, with slight differences, in Train’s 
‘ Historical Account of the Isle of Man,’ ii, 
167; ‘The Mona Miscellany,’ ser. II, 260-2; 
and Jenkinson’s ‘ Guide,’ p. 169. It is still 
current and credited. 

Welsh thorn-trees have a medical virtue of 
their own, independently of any holy well, 
and can benefit more serious affections than 
warts, Lady Rhys observed in two places in 
the Snowdon district that after the removal 
of the dressing from a suppurating leg the 
rag was fixed on a thorn-tree growing, as 
thorns were encouraged to do in Wales, near 
The expectation was that the 
wound would then heal faster. (Rhys, 
‘Celtic Folk-lore,’ p. 604-5). 

In England children suffering from whoop- 
ing-cough used to be drawn three times 
through an opening in a hawthorn hedge. 
(Grimm, ‘Teut. Myth., p. 1663). In agree- 
ment with Ovid’s words quoted above, and 
with the thorn’s antipathy to witches in Gal- 
loway, is the Tyrolean practice of driving 
the evil influence out of a bewitched person 
by gently beating him with a martyr-thorn 
(Black, ‘ Folk Medicine,’ p. 202). What 
variety is a martyr-thorn ? 

Among the ancient Greeks it wds the black 
thorn which protected against magic, partly, 
perhaps, because they used its wood for the 
drill by which they produced their ceremonial 
fire. So, apparently, in bygone Germany; for 
Grimm, ‘Teut. Myth.’, p. 1,301, asks with 
reference to the archaic expression “ thorn 
fire’’ whether it meant that the horse sacri- 
ficed by the Goths was burnt with thor- 
bushes, or that the fire was kindled by rub 
bing together two pieces of thorn-wood. 

Between kindled fire and the lightning—the 
sacred fire on earth and the sacred fire from 
heaven—a mythic association is natural. Sit 
John Mandeville testified to the fourteenth 
century belief that ‘‘he that beareth 4 
braunch on him of whitethorn, no thondere 
ne none manner of tempest may hurt him. 
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This power of deflecting thunderbolts and | A MYSTERY OF ‘EDWIN DROOD.’ 


lightning is one of the hawthorn’s chief | 
virtues in modern French folk-lore, and is | 
known in England also. It has a long pedi- | 
gree, of which. a link is recognisable in the 
Rig-Veda. While the falcon was rescuing the 
soma of the Gods from demons who had 
stolen it, a demon’s arrow broke off one of 
the bird’s claws. It fell, rooted, and grew 
up as the first thorn-tree. Since the falcon 
was the embodied spirit of the lightning, we | 
may see here, in its mythological state, the | 
modern folk-belief in the thorn’s efficacy | 
against lightning; also the power attributed | 
to it of causing its destroyer to be struck 
by lightning. For instance, it was 
fully expected that the iconoclast who cut | 
down a certain thorn-tree on the outskirts | 
of Selkirk in 1811 would, be struck dead. by 
lightning. In the eighteenth century this | 


tree had been called upon by the ‘celebrated | 


pelted with stones and mud by the towne- 
people, and to remain a lasting monument of 
their wickedness (Chambers, 
Scotland,’ i, 150-1). 


‘Picture of | 


The use in Ireland till recently of spikes | 


of ‘the sloe for fastening women’s clothing, 


mentioned in my previous gatherings, is 


further exemplified in Scottish Gaelic Studies, | 


November 1926, p. 18, in a poetic reference 


toa “ blackthorn brooch.’’ The ancient Ger- 


mans followed the same practice, according 


to Tacitus’ ‘‘Germania.’’ But when Odin 
thrust a thorn into Brynhild’s garment it 
cast her into a magic sleep. 

Many English surnames are derived from 
trees via the name of the place where the first 
owner of the surname dwelt; hence we have 
Thorne, Hawthorne, Hawthornthwaite, 
Thickthorn, and others. In Ireland family 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
preacher John Welsh to witness his being | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


names of this class originated directly from | 


the tree-name. An early name Mace Dregin, 
“Son of Blackthorn,’ appears to have no 
existing representative; but O’ Drdighnedin, 
“Descendant of Blackthorn,’ is now Dren- 
nan, Drinan, etc. O’Sceachdin ‘‘ Descendant 


of Hawthorn,’ has become Skehan and 
Skeane. O’Drislane is ‘‘ Descendant of 
Brier-bush.’’ These and other tree-names 


used as personal names were in their origin 
probably meant to be descriptive. Thornton 


of Clapham, Surrey, bore argent, three thorn- 
trees sable, ‘two and one. 


W. W. GILL. 





N The Atheneum of 14 April 1906 Mr. J. 
Cuming Walters, apropos of Dickens’s 
letters, spoke of 


the letter in which the novelist, as editor of Ail 
the Year ‘Round, explained to the Hon. Robert 
Lytton, why he could not continue the publication 
of bis story ‘ John Acland ’ as originally projected. 
Dickens’s letter was peculiarly apologetic in tone, 
and manifestly he desired to salve Lytton’s wounded 
feelings; though obviously he had no alternative 


but to discontinue a story which he discovered 
“had been done before.’ But here follows the 
bewildering series of facts. The story of ‘ John 


Acland,’ begun in 1869, was of a man mysteriously 


| murdered by his closest friend, his body untraced, 


his probable reappearance in the flesh suggested, 
the corpse ultimately discovered in an ice-house, 
and identity established by means of a watch. It 
is at once apparent that this plot closely resembles 
in outline the plot of ‘Edwin Drood.’ Yet 
Dickens, finding the story had been “‘ done before,” 
stopped Lytton’s story in 1869, and six months 
later began a similar one himself ! On this, the 
following queries arise: 

1. What was the original story that was so 
like Lytton’s ‘ John Acland,’ and where is it to be 


| found ? 


2. Are the parallels such as to suggest that 
Lytton copied from that story, or are they merely 
coincidences ? 

3. Has any explanation been given why Dickens, 
knowing Lytton’s work and aware of its similarity 
t oanother story, should at a later period decide to 


| deal with the same theme ? 


(The italics are mine, indicating inaccura- 
cies. ‘‘ Acland’’ is Dickens’s and Mr. 


| Walter’s mis-spelling of ‘‘ Ackland.’’) 


Mr. Walters’s queries having remained 


| unanswered for sixteen years he repeated 


them in his book, ‘The Complete Mystery of 
Edwin Drood’ (1912), and this formed the 
basis of a query in ‘N. and Q.’ 3 April 
1921, which also has never yet been answered, 
nor have I been successful in my search for 
the original of Robert Lytton’s story. 

But Mr. Walters’ misinterpreted Dickens’s 
letter to Robert Lytton, 1 Oct. 1869 (item 
No. 5 below) nor is the series of facts so very 
bewildering, although the first of them is so 
far untraced, Poole’s Index to Periodical 
Literature shows certain articles on Dis- 
appearances, two of them in Chambers’s 
Journal, but none of them are the original 
of Robert Lytton’s story. His story (see No. 
4 below) professes to be true, and therefore 
the original should be concerned with a New 
England creditor (c. 1830) who is invited to 
Virginia to receive the repayment of a loan. 
On the way to the debtor’s house he calls in 
on a watchmaker to have his very remark- 
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able watch attended to. His debtor insists 
upon repaying the very large sum in (forged) 
notes, and accompanies the Northerner some 
little way on his ride northwards, insisting 
on taking two guns on the chance of shooting 
some game. He lags behind at one point, 
shoots the Northerner, recovers the forged 
notes, and takes the watch, and makes one 
of his negroes bury the body in an ice-house. 
By means of forged letters he puts the mur- 
dered man’s brother on a false track, and 
only six years later is the body discovered. 
The Southerner had given the watch to his 
daughter, and ‘after six years she takes it 
to the same watchmaker for attention. He 
has long suspected the murderer, and now, 
recognizing the watch, and finding it in the 
daughter’s possession, his suspicions are 
confirmed. By chance he discovers the negro’s 





superstitious fears of the ice-house, gets the | 


story from him, and the body is discovered, 
and the murder eventually hanged. 
The series of known facts is as follows: 


1. Mid-July 1869. Dickens to Forster: 


What should you think of the idea of a story 
beginning this way 7?—Two people, boy and girl, 
or very young, going apart from one another, 
pledged to be married after many years—at the end 
of the book. The interest to arise out of the trac- 
ing of their separate ways, and the impossibility 
- telling what will be done with that impending 
ate. 


—i.e. at first ‘ Edwin Drood ’ was not to be a 
murder story. 


2. 6 Aug. 1869. Forster receives a letter 
from Dickens 
in which after speaking, with the usual unstinted 
praise he bestowed always on what moved him in 
others, of a little tale he had received for his 
journal, he spoke of the change that had occurred 
to him for the new tale by himself. “I laid 
aside the fancy I told you of, and have a vrey 
curious and new idea, for my new story. Not a 
communicable idea (or the interest of the book 
would be gone), but a very strong one, though 
difficult to work.” The story [Forster goes on], 
I learnt immediately afterward, was to be the mur- 
der of a nephew by his uncle. 
The possibility that ‘‘ the little tale” of 6 
August was Robert Lytton’s ‘ John Ackland ’ 
of 2 September must be allowed for, but a 
story in thirteen chapters could scarcely be 
called a “‘ little tale ’’; Dickens’s two letters 
to Robert Lytton don’t suggest ‘‘ unstinted 
praise,’ and the story is more exciting than 
*‘moving”’ and it is unlikely that Dickens 
kept Robert Lytton waiting nearly a month 
for his acceptance of. a story which had 








‘“‘ moved ’’ him in the way Forster speaks of, 
(Dickens’s letters to Forster seem never to 
have been printed, except in extracts in the 
‘Life.’ There are a large number of them 
in the Forster Collection at South Kensing. 
ton, but the dated letters stop short of 1869.) 


3, 2 Sept. 1869. Dickens to Robert Lytton; 


‘John Acland’ is most willingly accepted, and 
shall come into the next monthly part. I shall 
make bold to condense him here and there (accord. 
ing to my best idea of story-telling), and particu- 
larly where he makes the speech:—And with the 
usual fault of being too long, here and there, | 
think you let the story out too much—prematurel 
—and this I hope to prevent artfully. I thin 
your title open to the same objection, and there- 
fore propose to substitute: 
THE DISAPPEARANCE 
of JoHn ACLAND. 
This will leave the reader in doubt whether he 
really was murdered, until the end. 


Sept. 1869. Following Dickens’s title as 
above (except for Ackland) is this: 


4. The story begins in the number for 8 

A True Story. In thirteen chapters. Chap, I. 
In the following extraordinary narrative nothing is 
fictitious but the names of the persons. 


Chapters ii to iv followed on 15 Sept. 


5. 1 Oct. 1869. Dickens to Lytton: 


I am assured by a correspondent that ‘ John 
Acland’ has been done before. Said correspon- 
dent has evidently read the story—and is almost 
confident in ‘ Chambers’s Journal.’ This is very 
unfortunate, but of course cannot be helped. There 
is always the possibility of such a malignant con- 
junction of stars when the story is a true one. 

In the case of a good story—as this is—liable 
for years to be told at table—as this was—there is 
nothing wonderful in such a mischance. Let us 
shuffle the cards, as Sancho says. and begin again. 

You will understand that I do not tell you this 
by way of complaint. Indeed, I should not have 
mentioned it at all, but as an explanation to you 
of my reason for winding the story up (which I 
have done to-day) as expeditiously as possible. You 
might otherwise have thought me, on reading it as 
published, a little hard on Mr. Doilly [sic, for 
D’Oiley]. I have not had time to direct search to 
be made in ‘ Chambers’s; but as to the main part 
of the story having been printed somewhere, I have 
not the faintest doubt. And I believe my corre 
spondent to be also right as to the where. You 
could not help it any more than I could, and there- 
fore will not be troubled by it any more than I am. 

The more I get of your writing, the better I 
shall be pleased. : 

Do believe me to be, as I am, Your genuine 
Admirer, And affectionate Friend. 


6. 2, 9 and 16 October. The remainder 
of the thirteen promised chapters appeared 
in three groups: v to viii; ix; x to xiii, 80 
that when Dickens wrote (1 October) of 
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“winding the story up (which I have done 
to-day) as expeditiously as possible’’ he did 
not mean that the instalment of 2 October 
would be the last. He must have meant that 
the thirteen chapters should occupy as few 
of his weekly numbers as possible, thus 
reducing the opportunity of further objec- 
tions from readers of All the Year Round. 

It will be very satisfactory if some one 
can trace the original of Robert Lytton’s 
story. But even without it I think that no 
candid reader will suppose the letter of 1 
Oct. 1869 to be other than honest and 
friendly. Anyway, he must be a queer kind 
of reader who feels that ‘The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood’ is ‘The Disappearance of 
John Ackland’ with the mere substitutions 
of strangling for shooting, quicklime for an 
icehouse, and a watch for a ring. 

D. C. 


MR. CHURCHILL AS FOUNDER’S 
KIN. 


HE Prime Minister is Chancellor of at 
least one University and has received 
honorary degrees from several; yet he is not, 
in the ordinary sense, a graduate of any, 
for, as is well known, his schooling was 
not carried up to matriculation standard. A 
century or 60 ago that fact would not have 
stood in his way, for he could have claimed 
the privilege of admission as Founder’s Kin 
to almost all the ancient colleges alike at 
Oxford or Cambridge. Of the ten medieval 
colleges at Oxford his ancestors founded, or 
helped to found, five, and he shares a com- 
mon ancestry with the founders of three of 
the others; he descends directly from the 
founders of five Cambridge colleges and col- 
laterally from the founders of another six. 
He descends also from the earls who derived 
their titles from the two university towns. 
There is more than one reason for begin- 
ning the jist with Balliol College. Mr. 
Churchill descends directly from its founders, 
John de Balliol, lord of Barnard Castle, and 
Devorguille his wife, daughter of Alan of 
Galloway, Constable of Scotland. Their son, 
John Balliol, crowned King of Scots in 1292, 
left three daughters, Ada, Cecily and Mary; 
from the first descended the Bourbon Kings 
of France; the Prime Minister descends from 
both ‘the others, 
Cecily married John de Burgh of Waker- 
ley, grandson of the great Hubert, and had 

















Hawise, wife to Sir Robert de Grelle, lord 
of Manchester, whose arms are to-day borne 
by that city; Mr..Churchill has an ancestral 
interest in its university, for Robert de 
Grelle’s daughter Joan married John, Lord 
De la Warr from whom descended Alianor 
West, wife to Sir Edward Guilford and 
mother of Jane, wife to John Dudley, Duke 
of Northumberland whose daughter Mary 
married Sir Henry Sidney, ancestor of 
Dorothy Sidney, wife to Henry Spencer, Ist 
Earl of Sunderland. Mary de Balliol mar- 
ried John Comyn of Badenoch, surnamed 
The Red ; their son, John Comyn, by his wife 
Joan de Valence, had Elizabeth, wife to 
Richard Talbot, ancestor of the Earls of 
Shrewsbury, from whom descended Elizabeth, 
Baroness Lisle, wife to Edmund Dudley and 
mother of John, Duke of Northumberland. 
Joan de Valence was sister of Aymer, Earl 
of Pembroke, whose wife, Mary de St. Pol, 
was foundress of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, as the college arms, Valence impaling 
St. Pol, bear witness. 

Walter de Merton founded the college of 
that name, but the lands for its endowment, 
as the college arms testify, were derived from 
the estates of the great house of Clare.! 
From Richard de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, 
the bishop acquired the manors of Malden 
and Farley, with license to transfer them to 
the college, and Richard’s son, Bono de Clare, 
gave the manor of Holywell with the rich 
rectories of St. Peter and Holy Cross. The 
Earl had two other sons, Gilbert and Thomas, 
and a daughter Roese, wife to Roger de 
Mowbray; Mr. Churchill descends from the 
three daughters of Gilbert, from the two 
daughters of Thomas and from the son of 
Roses. (See clxxxv. 340; ante p. 37). 

Margaret de Clare, 2nd daughter of Gil- 
bert by the Princess Joan of Acre, married 
Hugh d’Audley, and their daughter Mar- 
garet was wife to Ralph, Earl of Stafford. 
Mr. Churchill and George Washington des- 
cend from this marriage and can thus claim 
kinship with the founders or refounders of 
Buckingham College, now Magdalene, Cam- 
bridge, and Exeter College, Oxford—the 
Bishop, who so renamed Stapeldon Hall was 
a grandson of Ralph Stafford’s brother. Mr. 





1 Merton himself seems to have used two of the 
Clare cheverons with:a silver cross formy fitchy 
over all. 
| App. 221). 


(Visit. Oxon, p. 65: Gutch’s ‘ Wood’ 
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Churchill has also a_ collateral descent, 


through Fitz Warin and Gage, with the heirs | 


of Walter and Richard de Stapeldon, the 
original founders of Exeter. 
daughter of Ralph, was wife to John, Lord 
Cherleton of Powys and had Edward Cherle- 


ton who married Alianor Holand, a grand- | 


of Lancaster whose 
Duke of Lancaster, was 
founder of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, where, again, both the Prime 
Minister and the President could thus claim 


daughter of Alianor 
brother, Henry, 


to be Founder’s Kin. Joyce Cherleton, daugh- | 


ter of Edward and Alianor, was wife to John, 
Lord Tibetot, and had two daughters, Joan 
and Joyce; Mr. Churchill descends from the 
one and Washington from the other. Joan 
married Sir Edmond Ingoldsthorpe and had 
Isabel, wife to John Neville, Marquess of 
Montagu, whose daughter, Lucy Neville, 
married Sir Anthony Browne, ancestor of the 
Viscounts Montagu and of Lady Mary 
Browne, wife to Henry Wriothesley, 2nd 


Earl of Southampton, and mother of 
Penelope who married William Spencer, 
2nd Lord Spencer of Wormleighton. 


Joyce Tibetot married Edmund, son of John, 
4th Lord Sutton of Dudley; their grand- 
daughter, Margaret Sutton, was wife to John 
Butler of Aston le Walls, Northants, whose 


granddaughter, Margaret Butler, married 
Lawrence Washington.2 
Alianor de Clare, Gilbert’s youngest 


daughter, had three husbands; Mr. Churchill 
descends from two of them and Sir Walter 
Ralegh from the third. (See clxxxv. 338). 
Her first was John de Burgh, son of Richard, 
Earl of Ulster: their impaled arms are 
borne by Clare College, Cambridge, which 
she founded. Her granddaughter, Elizabeth 
de Burgh, married Lionel, Duke of Clarence 
and had Philippa, wife of Edmund Morti- 
mer and mother of Roger, Earl of March, 
ancestor of Elizabeth of York, Queen of 
Henry VII, whose daughter, Mary Tudor, 
married Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk 
and was mother of Alianor, wife of Henry 
Clifford, 2nd Earl of Cumberland whose 
daughter, Margaret Clifford, married Henry 
Stanley, 4th Earl of Derby; their son Wil- 
liam, 6th Earl, had James, 7th Earl whose 
daughter, Amelia Stanley, married John 
Murray, Marquess of Atholl; their grand- 
daughter Anne Murray was wife to John 





2 See pedigrees in Baker’s ‘ Northants,” 470, 513. 


Joan Stafford, | 


| Cochrane, 4th Earl of Dundonald, and had 
Catherine who married Alexander Stewart, 
| 6th Earl of Galloway and was grandmother 
'of Susan Stewart, wife to George Spencer 
Churchill, 5th Duke of Marlborough. 

Their descent from our kings and queens 
give Mr. Churchill and Washington a claim 
as Founder’s Kin in several colleges of royal 
| foundation, e.g. Oriel, Oxford, of which 
Edward II was co-founder and which uses 
the arms of England in token of the fact, 
King’s College. Cambridge, founded by 
Henry VI, Trinity, founded by Henry VIII, 
Christ Church, Oxford, re-founded by him, 
and Jesus College, Oxford, founded, though 
not endowed, by Elizabeth. Mr. Churchill 
descends directly from Queen. Philippa, from 
whom Queen’s College, Oxford, takes its 
name; like Washington, he descends from 
the ancestors of Margaret of Anjou, founder 
of Queens’ College, Cambridge, and directly 
from its co-foundress, Elizabeth Wydville, 
Queen of Edward IV. He descends directly 
also from the Lady Margaret Beaufort, 
mother of Henry VII, foundress of the two 
Cambridge Colleges, Christ’s and St. John’s, 
which bear the Beaufort shield. 

Mr. Churchill is a descendant of Alfred 
the Great, reputed founder of University 
College, Oxford, which bears the arms 
attributed to him. Though both attributions 
are false Mr. Churchill descends from two of 
the most notable contributors to the college 
endowment, Henry Percy, Earl of Northum- 
berland, through his descendant, Margaret 
Percy, wife to Henry Clifford, 1st Earl of 
Cumberland, and Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, whose sister, Mary, married Sir 
Henry Sidney as already noted. 

Sidney Sussex College bears the impaled 
arms of Radcliffe and Sidney, being those 
of the foundress, Frances, sister of Mr. 
Churchill’s ancestor Sir Henry Sidney and 
wife to Thomas Radcliffe, Earl of Sussex, 
with whom he has a common descent both 
from the Staffords and from the barons Fits 





Walter through the Viscounts Montagu. 
From the lords Fitz Walter also Mr. 


Churchill derives a common descent with the 
Mildmays, descendants of Sir Thomas, 
brother of Sir Walter Mildmay, founder of 
Emmanuel College. 

Jesus College, Cambridge, was founded by 
Bishop Alcock, but its site, and part of its 
buildings were the benefaction of the Prime 
Minister’s ancestor to an older corporation, 
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the Priory of St. Radegund, founded by 
Malcolm, King of Scots. Mr. Churchill 
descends from his brother, William the Lion, 
by various lines, including the Royal lineage, 
Balliol and Comyn. 
descent from the heirs of the celibate founders 
of the great Oxford colleges, All Souls and 
New, can be deduced from the pedigrees 
printed in Burke’s ‘Royal Descents and 
Founders Kin.’ 

* John Chichele, son of William, brother 
of the Archbishop, had Agnes, wife to Wil- 
liam Kene of Eltham, sheriff of Kent in 
1447, whose daughter Bridget Kene, was wife 


to Sir Edward Trussel and mother of Eliza- | 


beth, wife to John Vere, 15th Earl of Oxford; 
their grandson, Edward Vere, 17th Earl of 
Oxford, married Ann Cecil, daughter of Eliz- 
abeth’s great Minister of State, and had Eliz- 
abeth, wife to William Stanley, 6th Earl 
of Derby, from whom Mr. Churchill descends 
through Murray, Cochrane and Stewart as 
previously shown. Samuel Pepys descended 
from Agnes Chichele by a second marriage. 
Chichele’s earlier foundation in Oxford, St. 
Bernard’s College, is now the College of St. 
John the Baptist. 

John Long, fathér of William of Wyke- 
ham, had a sister Alice, wife to John Ake- 
more; their daughter Alice married John 
Beke and had Joan, wife to John Bolney, 
whose granddaughter, Agnes Bolney, married 
William Gage and was mother of Sir John 
Gage, K.G., whose daughter Alice was wife 
to Sir Anthony Browne and mother of the 
Ist Viscount Montagu. The Gage family has 
acommon descent with the Prime Minister 
and Washington through Kitson, for they 
inherited Hengrave from Sir Thomas Kitson 
whose sister Margaret married John Wash- 
ington and was mother of Lawrence of’ Sul- 
grave, and whose daughter Catherine married 
Sir John Spencer; the Viscount Gage des- 
cends from her sister Mary Kitson. He 
represents also the issue of Sir Richard de 
Stapeldon, co-founder of Exeter College, so 
that Mr. Churchill, if not founder’s kin, is 
at least of kin to the founder’s descendants. 

No connection has so far been traced 
between Mr. Churchill and the episcopal 
founders of Lincoln and Magdalen, but among 
his ancestors are two liberal contributors to 
Waynflete’s foundation, William FitzAlan, 
Earl of Arundel, founder of the endowment 


Ghee 


5 Country Life, 10 April 1942. 


The Prime Minister’s. 





known originally as the Arundel Mass, and 
Sir Richard Guilford who endowed the Guil- 
ford scholars; his sister Jane was wife of 
John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, 
from whom Mr. Churchill directly descends. 

Lincoln College owes its existence to 
another of the Prime Minister’s ancestors, 
George Neville, Archbishop of York, who 
interceded with his cousin, Edward IV, to 
spare the college from suppression as a Lan- 
castrian foundation. ‘‘Its grateful rector 
and fellows thereupon executed a solemn in- 
strument, 20 Aug. 1462, asssigning him the 
same place in their prayers as their founder.”’ 
(‘D.N.B.’) | Mr. Churchill descends from 
his brother, John Neville, Marquess of Mon- 
tagu. 

The Prime Minister is* Chancellor of 
Bristol University; it is appropriate that he 
should be so, for he descends from the first 
and greatest of those merchant princes whose 
enterprise made Bristol the second city of the 
kingdom throughout the Middle Ages and 
gave it its cathedral and its earliest school. 
This was Robert Fitz Harding, founder of 
the house of Berkeley, from whom Mr. 
Churchill descends through Talbot, Grey and 
Dudley.4 

EK. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


XVIII anp XIX Century 
WILLs, ETC. 


1709. McDonne tt, Father Eneas. 

The last Will and Testament of Father 
Eneas McDonnell, P.P., of parish of 
Drumme and Barrescarra, Co. Mayo. Dated 
4 Aug. 1709. Proved [Probate not in Will 
Book }. 

To Mrs. Margery Bourke her own chest in 
my hands, 

To Mrs. Secily Bourke of Coolmean four 
ewes and their lambs for her daughter’s use. 

To Mrs. Sarah Bourke Fitz Theobald- 
reagh, a cow. 

To Mr. David Bourke Fitz Myles a horse 
and also the 20s. I lent him. 

To Thomas Bourke of Wetherfort two 
pewter dishes I had from his mother. 


Co. Mayo. 





4 Through Berkeley the Spencers as well as the 
Churchills derive a descent from Despenser, as 


should have been noted in the footnote at ante p. 
38. Elisabeth Despenser, sister of Isabel, Countess 
of Arundel, married Maurice, 9th Baron Berkeley. 
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To William Fleming a horse on condition 
he gets im my corn from the fields ; if not then 
the said horse to go to Mr. Edmond Bourke 
of Coolmean. 

To Mr. Thibbott Bourke, of Clanball, my 
two tables and a dozen chairs. 

My farm to be plowed and sewn by Thomas 
and William Fleming for their own use and 
to said Thomas Fleming a pair of shoes and 
a debt he owes me. 

To Margaret Bourke of Wetherfort and the 
children of Thomas Bourke, a cow. 

To Theobald-reagh Bourke’s two younger 
dau’ a bullock. 

In witness my hands this 4 August 1709: 

(Signed) Eneas McDonnell. 

Witnesses: Da Bourke, W™ Fleming. 

[Probate notin Will Book. ] 

{Tuam Will, 1709. | 


1712. FLemiInc—B1ake. 

June 10. A marriage licence between 
Thomas Fleming of Clooneen, parish of 
Towaght, Co. Mayo, and Katherine Blake of 
Rosheen, parish Drumey, Co. Mayo. 

[Tuam Grant Book. } 


1769. Freminc—Swatt. 

January 18. Marriage Licence. Anthony 
Fleming of Cloonlumny, Co. Mayo, gent., and 
Elizabeth Swail of Pulsharoge in Manor of 





Foxford, spinster, directed to the Rev. 
Thomas Manningham, Clke, Vicar said 
parish. (p. 186). 

[| Killala and Achonry Grant Book. ] 
1791. Orme—FLEeMING. 


Jan. 31. Marriage Licence. Robert Orme, 
of Ballintobber, Co. Mayo, and Dorothy 
Fleming, of parish Killtian [? Killtoran 
H.F.R. ]. 

[Killala and Achony Grant Book, 1781-1799, 
—. p. 125. ] 
1804. Ireron—FLpMInc. 

Feb. 3. Richard Ireton of Clare, weaver, 
and Dorcas Fleming of Crosboyne, Co. Mayo, 
spinster. 

{Marriage Licence Book, Diocese of Tuam, 


1788-1820. ] 


Co. WestmeatH. XVII anp XVIII Century 
WILLs, ETC. 
1690. Lericu, Sir James. 
Aug. 23. Admon. goods Sir James Leigh, 
jate of Cullenmore, Co. Westmeath, Knt., 


decd., intestate, granted to Francis Leigh of 





Cullenmore, aforesaid, Esq., his eldest son, 23 
Aug. 1690. (65). 
[Prerog. Grant Book, 1688-1692.} 


1692/3. Leieu, Sir James. 

Jan. 19. Admon, goods unadministered of 
Sir James Leigh late of Cullinmore, Co. West. 
meath, Knt., decd., intestate, granted to Rey, 
Theophilus Harrison, Dean of Cloonmenesh, 
King’s Co., the best friend of Richard, 
Thomas, Mary, Judith and Anne Leigh 
[Francis Leigh the son of said decd obtained 
Letters of Admon. and died leaving goods un- 
administered], 19 Jan. 1692/3. (16) 

March 6. To Rev. Theophilus Harrison, 
Clke, Dean of Clonmacmore, greeting. Where. 
as Francis Leigh, late of Cullenmore, (Co, 
Westmeath, Esq., decd., and made his Will 
of which he appointed his brother Thomas 
Leigh, executor. Whereas said executor re 
ounced his right to administer goods with 
Will annexed. of said decd. in favour of 
Elizabeth Leigh the widow of said decd. for 
the heirs male of said decd. 

Decreed that Admon. of said goods be 
granted to said Elizabeth the widow of said 
decd. for use of the heirs:male of said decd., 
and if no heirs for the uSe of Richard Leigh, 
the brother of said decd. 6 Mar. 1692/3. (24), 

1697, May 12. Letters of Acquittance upon 
Inventory of goods administered of Sir James 
Leigh, late of Cullenmore, Co. Westmeath, 
Knt., deed., granted to Rev. Theophilus Har- 
rison, Dean of Clonmacnoise, Administrator 
of goods unadministered of said decd., for sole 
use of Richard, Thomas, Mary and Judith 
and Anne Leigh, children of said decd., 12 
May 1697. (240). 

May 14. Admon. of goods unadministered 
of Sir James Leigh, late of Cullenmore, Cc. 
Westmeath, Knt., decd., granted to Richard 
Leigh of Cullenmore, aforesaid, Esq., for his 
own use as well as for Thomas Leigh, Mary 
Birmingham als Leigh, Judith Barry als 
Leigh, and Anne Leigh, children of said 
decd., {Francis Leigh, son of said deed., 
obtained Letters of Admon., and died, leaving 
goods unadministered, and also Rev. Theo 
philus Harrison, Dean of Clonmacnoise in 
King’s Co., afterwards obtained Letters of 
Admon of said decd. for sole use of said 
Richard, Thomas, Mary, Judith and Anne 
Leigh, children of said decd. and has re 
nounced his title as such administrator], 14 
May 1697. (240). 

{Prerog. Grant Book, 1692-1697. ] 
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169. Letcu, Humphry. 


Aug. 30. Admon. goods with Will annexed 
of Humphry Leigh, late of Killarny, Co. 
Westmeath, Clke, decd., granted to Cecilia 
Leigh als. Plunkett of City Dublin, his 
widow, and also universal legatee of said 
Will, 30 Aug. 1696. Marked “ pauper.’ 
(201). [Prerog. Grant Book 1692-1697. ] 


1721/22. SmituH, Mathew. 

The last Will and Testament of Mathew 
Smith of Tuitstown, Co. Westmeath, gent. 
Dated 17 Nov. 1721. Proved 13 Mar. 1721/ 
22 To be buried at 12 p.m. at the South East 
Corner of the Churchyard teen feet deep [no 
churchyard named]. To my brother Patrick 
Atchison £100 upon condition he shall during 
the life of my mother Mary Atchison pay her 
an annuity of £8 for her life. To my brother 
William Atchison £5 to buy mourning. To 
my nephew Stephen Tighe, £100 upon trust to 
dispose of the interest thereof to such uses or 
persons as Ann Thorp shall appoint in her 
lifetime and upon her decease to her children, 


To my servant Timothy Berne £5. To my 
servant Edward Thornton £5. To Joseph 
Southerne, £2, to buy a ring. To the Blue 


Coat Hospital of the City of Dublin, £10. 
To my nephew Stearne Tighe £100 and also 
to him and his heirs after the decease of my 
wife Elinor Smith, my leases of Tuitstowne, 
Killpatrick and Trenshamstowne. 

I appoint my wife Elinor Smith sole execu- 
trix and make her my residuary legatee of 
my personal estate and should she die before 
me then I appoint my nephew Stearne Tighe 
in her place. 

Witness my hand this 17 Nov. 1721: 

(Signed) Math. Smith. 

Witnesses:—Thomas Broughton, John 
Egan, Kerr Huband. Probate granted to 
Elinor Smith, widow of said decd. 13 Mar. 
1721/22. {Prerog. Will 1721/22. ] 


1733/34. Sirsa, Elinor. 

The last Will and Testament of Elinor 
Smith of Tuitstown, Co. Westmeath, widow. 
Dated 17 Oct. 1733. Proved § Jan. 1733/34. 
To my nephew Robert Tighe my interest in 
Lease of Dyra als Dra reserving out of 
Release to Richard Jones a house and garden. 

To my nephew John Bull and to my nephew 
Robert Tighe £800 formerly in keeping of 
my nephew Richard Tighe. To my nephew 


Richard Tighe £100. To my nephew Stearne 
Tighe a note of Mr. Lums, the banker. To 





my kinswoman Barbara Broch £10. To Wil- 
liam Atchison brother to my late husband 
Mathew Smith, £20. To my nephew Robert 
Tighe for Mrs. Anne Chope and her dau® 
£30. To’Mary Axley dau. to Richard Axley 
£10. My nephews John Bull and Robert 
Tighe to be executors. 
Witness my hand this 17 Oct. 1733: 
(Signed) Elinor Smith. 
Witnesses :—William Jones, Thomas Gal- 
lon; A. Logan. 
Probate granted to John Bull and Robert 
Tighe, 5 Jan, 1733/34. 
[Prerog. Will 1733/34. ] 


1770. Freminec, Thomas. 

The last Will and Testament of Thomas 
Fleming of Maie, Co. Westmeath, farmer. 
Dated 35 Jan. 1763. Codicil 28 Aug. 1765. 
Proved 8 Dec. 1770. To be buried in the 
churchyard of Rotharpick. 

After my debts are paid, residue of sub- 
stance entirely to devolve to my beloved son 
Luke Fleming, viz., My goods and chattles, 
my dwelling house and furniture and my 
interest in land thereof except so much as 
reserved as Rev. Mr. Patrick Hughes has 
hitherto indulged me and continues my par- 
ticular friend and I am convinced he will 
continue to act in that same friendly manner 
to my son Luke Fleming. To my dau. Mary 
McDonogh als. Fleming £10 yearly for her- 
self and children, but her husband Patrick 
McDonagh shall on 1 May next give up pos- 
session of 30 acres part of lands of Coorisfane 
| ? Corryatown land adjacent to Maie] to Rev. 
Mr. Patrick Hughes and not otherwise, which 
land said Patrick and his wife Mary hath 
sometime ago forceably but unjustly possessed 
themselves of and if they do not and go to 
law with my son Luke then to said Mary 5s. 
and no more. 

I appoint my friend Rev. Mr. Patrick 
Hughes and my beloved son Luke Fleming 
executors. 

Witness my hand this 25 Jan. 1763: 

(Signed) Tho’ Fleming. 

Witnesses: — John Curry, Charles 
McHughes Hu. McHughes. 

Codicil :—Whereas Hugh Maguire, Esq., of 
Castle Nugent, Co. Westmeath hath executed 
a Bond to me to £200, which Bond was given 
to the care of Mr. Patrick McDonagh, of 
Dublin, Attorney, in presence of Mr. Thomas 
Nugent of Back Lane, Dublin, Sadler, I 
advise Patrick McDonagh to give said Bond 
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to my son Luke Fleming. 
Witness my hand this 28 Aug. 1763: 
(Signed) Thos Fleming. 

Witness :—Tho® Warren. 

Probate granted to Luke Fleming the execu- 
tor {saving right of Rev. Patrick Hughes], 
8 Dec. 1770. 

[Prerog. Will 1770. ] 
Hy. FitzGEraLp REYNOLDS. 
Weston-super-Mare. 


HEY SAY: WHAT SAY THEY? LET 
THEM SAY.’’—I do not find any in- 
formation in books of reference on the origin 
of this phrase. It is a modernised form of 
an inscription on an old stone preserved in 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, the scientific 
side of the University. Full information is 
provided in an odd place, a footnote added 
to the Introduction of an Oxford book, Wil- 
liam Macdonald’s selection of ‘ Stories and 
Poems’ by Bret Harte, 1915. Macdonald says 
that Harte drew much comfort from the 
legend on the stone, and his footnote runs 
as follows: 


The legend is usually thus [as in the heading I 
have given] quoted and given (e.g., by Mr. Pember- 
ton) as “the motto of the Earls Mareschal of 
Aberdeen,” or as the motto of the College. Inquiry 
at an authoritative source has produced the follow- 
ing correct and corrective account: “In the 
vestibule or portal leading to the Mitchell Hall and 
Tower of Marischal College there is in the wall of 
the staircase the famous Stone with’ the Inscription : 
* Thay haif said: quhat say they; lat thame say.’ 
This is almost the only remnant of the original 
College Buildings in the New Town (King’s Col- 
lege, in the Old Town, dates from 1505). Marischal 
College was founded in 1593 by George Keith, 
fifth Earl Marischal; and the usual story is that, in 
answer to reproaches for having (taken possession) 
(become possessed) of the Abbey of Deer, he in- 
scribed the words (neither his motto nor ours) on a 
Tower at Deer and on the College.” 


(Professor J. Arthur Thomson, 
to the Editor.) 

Grant Duff in his ‘ Notes from a Diary,’ 
1851-72, Popular ed. 16 Aug. 1852, mentions 
a delightful application of the phrase made 
by Prof. Henry Smith, a witty man with 
whom he was walking in the Alps: 

Ah! I see what that means. It is the account 
of a young man’s life at the University. In his 
first year he believes all that his Professors tell ee 
His answer to all objections is They say. In 
second year doubts begin to arise. He asks What 
say they? In his third year he has lost all con- 


in a letter 


fidence and says—Let them talk as they will. 
Pr. AGB, 





Readers’ Queries. 


\ RMORIAL GLASS IN ALSTONFIELD 
CHURCH, STAFFORDSHIRE. — In 
1931, the late Pyrebendary Clark-Maxwell, 
F.S.A., visited this church to examine some 
fragments of alleged medieval glass which 
bore the name of ‘‘ Mundy’”’ and a portion 
of what was apparently a coat of arms intro- 
ducing three birds’ legs. Local enquiries 
produced the following story: 

About 60 years ago, or perhaps more, they were 
excavating in the middle aisle of the church for a 
heating apparatus, and towards the west end of the 
nave they came upon a coffin, the lid of which was 
of glass (not I gather all in one piece but leaded to- 
gether like a stained glass window). Through the 
glass could be seen the face of a young woman, 
perfectly preserved. The workmen asked the vicar 
what they were to do, and he told them to lift the 
whole carefully and, when they had prepared 
another place along side, to re-inter it. | While they 
were lifting it one of the workmen stumbled and 
fell, and the whole thing collapsed, the corpse be- 
coming dust, and the glass being broken to pieces, 
The old man who tells this story, then a lad in 
his teens, helped the sexton to sweep up the frag- 
ments, and kept these pieces now in the church, 
which were the most considerable of them. Being 
a plumber, he leaded them together and I suppose 
rimmed them into a shield shape. The birds’ legs 
he leaded separately, and hung these two frag- 
ments on the iron frame work of one of the win- 
dows. The old man is now failing. 

If this story is reliable, are there other 
instances of coffins with leaded armorial 
glass lids, and does the account of the per- 
fectly preserved face of the young woman 
seem credible ? 

For a short period in the sixteenth century 
Sir John Mundy, of Markeaton, Co. Derby, 
and his son, Vincent Mundy, held land in 
Alstonfield, but there is no suggestion that 
either resided there. The three birds’ legs 
might well be portion of the Mundy arms 
which had ‘ three eagles’ legs erased a la 
quise azure’’ as a charge. 

Possibly some Staffordshire antiquary may 
have expressed an opinion as to the date or 
history of the fragments of glass. 

I should be glad of any information. 


P. D. Munpy. 


ILIPPO SGAMBELLA AND JIS WIFE, 
FANNY MEYNELL, 1811.—Filippo 
Sgambella, described as a ‘‘ young Italian 
of good family in Rome ’’ was taken prisoner 
at the age of sixteen at Calabria, in about 





1807. He appears to have remained in con- 
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finement as a prisoner of war in this country 
till about 1810 or 1811, when owing to repre- 
sentations made by Mr. Gell, of Hopton, 
M.P., he was allowed to remove from Lich- 
field to Derby, where he became a teacher of 
the Italian language. Whilst so employed, he 
married Fanny, daughter of ‘‘ Mr. Meynell, | 
of Bradley,’’ who appears to have been | 
related to the Meynells of Hoar Cross. In | 
December 1811, he was arrested and sent to 

Norman Cross prisoner-of-war camp, on the 

charge of being in possession of pistols, pur- 

chased in Derby. I have a draft copy of a 

petition for his release from magistrates and 

residents in Derby, and drafts of letters 

from the Rev. R. N. French, perpetual 

curate of Osmaston, to the Secretary of State 

and to the Archbishop of Canterbury, alleg- 

ing that the Meynell family had maliciously 

procured his arrest, owing to their dislike to 

the marriage. I have also a letter from 

Filippo Sgambella, dated September 1812, 

from Gosport, to ‘‘my dearest wife,’’ in 

which the following passage occurs: 

With what joy should I have introduced you to 
my family & friends, with what pleasure should | 
have shown you all the curiosities worthy of your 
notice, but why do I torment myself. Now it is all, 
in vain. We are separated, and perhaps for ever. 
Pray do think some time of your Affte. & faithful 
husband Sgambell. 

Who was ‘“‘ Mr. Meynell of Bradley ’’ and 
what was the sequel to this marriage, which 
appears to have occasioned considered stir 
in the neighbourhood of Derby at the time? 


F. Dy MM. 





BUNCH OF GRAPES AS A, SHOP- 

SIGN.—In ‘ London, Past and Present ’ 
(Wheatley and Cunningham, vol. ii), there 
is an article on Goodman’s Fields Theatre, | 
in which the following passage occurs: 

‘“. . . whereas the street in which the 
theatre is built used formerly to be inhabited | 
by silk-throwsters, etc. . . . now there is a 
bunch of grapes hanging to almost every | 
door, besides an adjacent bagnio or two.”’ 

What was the significance of the bunch of 
grapes ? 


S. H. Harper. 


RED FLAG AT SCOTTISH AUCTION 
SALES.—I wonder whether any reader 
can enlighten me, a Sassenach resident in 
Scotland, on this matter. Whenever an 
auction sale (or roup) of furniture, or other 





chattel effects, is to be held on premises in 
Scotland, a red flag affixed to a staff is dis- 
played on the building. I have asked many 
auctioneers in Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
Dundee the origin of this custom (which 
does not obtain in England) but nobody can 
enlighten me, 
GEORGE Easton, 
Colonel, late Royal Artillery. 

“ POST-OFFICE” STONES. — Many 

years ago I copied the following inscrip- 
tion from a stone in the vestibule at Cape 
Town Post Office: 


THE LONDON ARIVED THE 10 OF MAY 
HERE FROM SVRAT BOUND FOR 
ENGLAND AND DEPAR THE 20 _ DICTO 
RICHARD BLYTH CAPTANE 1622 
HEAR VNDER  LOOKE 

FOR LETTERS 

1629 

IAN REYR CLOCK 

GASP V_ BERIVECT 


This stone was found, apparently in its 
original position, beneath the roadway oppo- 
site the main entrance of the Post Office 
during street excavations in 1896. Ships of 
the Dutch and East India Companies called 
at Table Bay for water and provisions, and 
letters for homeward bound vessels were 
placed under the stone. 

Was it customary for passing ships to look 
for letters under inscribed stones? Have 
other ‘‘ post-office ’’ stones been found on the 
coasts of the British Empire and the U:S.A. ? 

EK. W. Swanton. 

Educational Museum, Hazlemere. 


HAMILTON FAMILY IN. IRELAND.—Is 
there any information either in print or 


| in MS, form, regarding a family of Hamil- 
ton, in Trillick, diocese of Clogher, Ireland, 


between the years 1750-1800? The account of 
the Hamiltons in Scotland, in- the ‘ Encyc. 


Brit.’, 11th ed., vol. xii, pp. 878-9 (1910), 
indicates - that some members _ thereof 
migrated to Ireland. Cf. Welply Wills, etc., 


1770-1782. 
KE. F. M. 


““TCON.”, IN MUSGRAVE’S ‘ OBITU- 

ARY.’—What is the meaning of this 
abbreviation, as used by William Musgrave, 
in his ‘Obituary,’ published in five volumes 
by the Harleian Society, London? It is not 
explained by any definition amongst the 
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others in that work, 
E. F. M. 


PHORISM OR EPIGRAM?—In the 
opening years of this century I met with 
a sentence to this effect: ‘‘ He has thought 
to very little purpose, who cannot condense 
his thought into an aphorism (or epigram).”’ 
None of my friends can help me to the name 
of the writer, and they all say it isn’t true, 
anyway. Nevertheless, I would like to know 
the source. : 
PIANOFORTE. 


A LETTER TO GILBERT WHITE.— 
**  Mulso in writing to Gilbert White on 11 
April 1750, begins as follows: ‘‘I hope by 
this time matters are well accommodated at 
Oriel, and that the scruples of ye severe 
Youth are resolv’d before the warm eyes of 
Pol: Bull. You should have serv’d Him as ye 
Enemy did ye superstitious Egyptians, and 
ranged all your Cats against him.”’ 

If any reader could tell me to what refer- 
ence is here made I should be greatly obliged. 


Water 8. Scorr. 


EV. JOHN PARSONS.—I have just been 
looking through a manuscript book of 

‘* Franks,’’ chiefly addressed to Rev. John 
Parsons, Sherborne, Dorset, and dating from 
1812 to 1839. As the covers are franked by 
Lords Auckland, Holland, Spencer, Mel- 
bourne, the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert 
Peel and others, it would seem that the Rev. 
John Parsons was an important man in his 


day. Information about him would be 
=ppreciated. 
T. G.: Soorr. 
Manchester. 


OM THE FRENCH.—Emerson 

lates ‘‘ from the French ’”’: 
Some of your hurts you have cured, 
And the sharpest you still have survived. 
But what torments of grief you endured 
From evils which never arrived ! 


Can anyone give me the French? 
E. R. W. 


trans- 


sate nese WANTED.—- 


1. ‘* Whereof nor you, nor any of you shall fail 
as you shall answer the contrary at’ your peril.” 
2. “ They fell with their faces to the foe.” 

3. Who said, and of whom: ‘“ That his head 
was as full of schemes as a warren is full o 
rabbits.” 


D. Q. 


Replies. 





HISTORY OF PAPER MILLS IN 
ENGLAND. 


(clxxxvi. 50.) 
HISTORY of paper mills in England 


can be gathered from the Victoria 
County History of the various counties, 
including that for Herts, vol. iv, pp. 
256-258. There is also in the Library 


Association’s Record for September 1900, an 
article by Rhys Jenkins on early ‘‘ Attempts 
at Papermaking in England.’’ 

The history of English paper mills com- 
mences with the one set up at Hertford, Herts, 
on the river Beane, by John Tate, citizen and 
mercer of London, who was son of John Tate, 
Lord Mayor of London in 1473. Hitherto 
the only paper obtainable in England had 
been imported from abroad. Tate’s mill was 
either at the Sele Mill, to-day a flour mill, or 
close by it, for a survey of the borough of 
Hertford in 1621 mentions Paper Mill Mede 
and Paper Mill Gate there. The paper mill 
*was in full work by 1496, the date which is 
attributed to an edition of Bartholomaens 
Anglicus’s De Proprietatibus Rerum, printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde. Its preface says: 


And John. Tate the younger Ioye mote he broke 
which late hathe in England doo make this paper 


hynne that now in our Englysshe this boke is 
prynted inne. 
Tate’s paper, with watermark, an eight- 


petalled star in a double circle, was used also 
for Jacobus de Voragine’s Golden Legend and 
an edition of Chaucer, both in 1498, and a 
Broadside Indulgence of Pope Alexander VI 
about 1496. 

Henry VII, while staying at Hertford 
Castle, visited Tate’s mill on 25 May 1498, 
and the Royal Household Book contains an 
entry under that date “‘ for a rewarde geven 
at the Paper Mylne, 16s. 8d.’’, and the next 
year also ‘‘ geven a rewarde to Tate of the 





MylIne, 6s. 8d.”’ 

| Unhappily, Tate’s venture, in the face of 
| foreign competition, does not appear to have 
been a success. He died in 1507 and was 
buried at St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East. His will 
contains several references to the paper mill. 
He bequeaths to Thomas Bolls of Hertford, 
perhaps his manager or foreman, ‘‘ as moche 
| whit paper or other paper as shall extende to 
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the somme of 26s. 8d. oute of my paper myll 
at Hartford.”’ Then he directs his executors 
to sell the mill ‘‘ with all the goods, woods, 
pastures, medes, with all the commodities 
concerning the said myll to the moost advan- 
tage.” Finally, in leaving to his eldest son 
Robert all hie lands, etc., in Herts and Essex, 
the paper mill is excluded, ‘‘ my paper myll 
with all the appurtenances to be excepted and 
to be solde.”’ 

Hertford has also the site of an eighteenth- 
century paper mill. This is on the old river 
Lea at the entrance from The Folly into Hart- 
ham, by the side of a tumbling bay, where 
was formerly a ‘‘turnpike’’ or lock. The 
water power here was utilised for an 
“engine ’’ or pump to supply the town with 
water, as well as torun the mill. The outflow 
from them is known to-day as Paper Mill 
Ditch. The Vestry Book of St. Andrew’s 
parish contains an entry in 1757 which shows 
that John Frier held a mill in Benges parish ; 
and another entry in 1761 states that the 
overseers Of St, Andrew’s were ordered to 
inquire whether the paper mill and water- 
works were in the parish. Andrews and 
Wren’s plan of Hertford, 1766, shows a mill 
marked then as a “‘ flower mill ”’ close to the 
“water engine’’; so by that date it had pre- 
sumably ceased to function as a paper mill. 

There was another paper mill in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries on the river 
Rib, at Standon, Herts. As an ordinary mill 
“which is outside the gate of Standon towards 
the south,’’ it was granted by Roger de Clare 
to the Knights Hospitallers in the twelfth 
century. Subsequently the lords of Standon 
manor rented it from the prior of the Hos- 
pitallers who in 1337 exchanged the rent with 
Elizabeth de Burgh for lands in West Peck- 
ham and Swanton, Kent. By 1713 it had 
become a paper mill run by Matthew Norfolk. 
Thereafter it was in the hands of John 
Bennett in 1752 and Catherine Bennett in 
1786. . Three generations of the Whitaker 
family succeeded the Bennetts, renting the 
mill from the lord of the manor. The last 
tenant, James Whitaker, discontinued paper- 
making in 1855 because water-power alone was 
not sufficient to make it profitable. The mill 
became a saw mill and is now an engineer’s 
workshop, which still has the old mill wheel 
in broken condition. The memory of the 
paper mill still survives in Papermill Lane, 
Papermill House and Papermill Meadow. 


H. C, ANDREWS, F.S.A. 











_ or husband’s business.”’ 












[HE FORCE OF EXAMPLE (clxxvi. 279). 

—The Oxford Dictionary of Proverbs 
gives five references for ‘‘ example is better 
than precept’; the first c. 1400 ascribes to 
Augustine “‘an ensampll yn doyng ys mor 
commendabull then ys teching other prech- 
ing’’; the rest are from Ascham, Prior, 
Moir and Lord Avebury. Seneca, ep. 6.5, 
“longum iter est per praecepta, breve et 
efficax per exempla.’”’ Claudian, iy. Cons. 
Hon. 299, ‘‘ componitur orbis Regis ad exem- 
plum; nec sic inflectere stnsus Humanos 
edicta valent, ut vita regentis.’’ Hobbes, ‘“The 
examples of princes, to those that see them, 
are, and ever have been, more potent to 
govern their actions than the laws them- 
selves. Hare in ‘ Guesses at Truth’ is pessi- 
mistic: ‘‘ examples would indeed be excellent 
things, were not people so modest that none 
will set, and so vain that none will follow 
them.”’ In his first Letter on History Boling- 
broke has several pages on this subject, from 
which I extract the following: ‘‘Is it not 
Pliny, my lord, who says that the gentlest, 
he should have added the most effectual, way 
of commanding is by example? Mitius jube- 
tur exemplo. The harshest orders are 


+ softened by example, and tyranny itself be- 


comes persuasive.” That is not unlike 
Chapman as quoted in ‘N. and Q.’ 


HIBERNICUS. 


HESTER BATEMAN (clxxxvi. 73, 101).— 
In your reply to E. W.’s question 
as to whether the goldsmith Hester 
Bateman was a man or a woman you 
state that Jackson’s ‘ English Goldsmiths’ 
gives no other Bateman than Hester. Had 
he done ‘so, you would infer that ‘‘ Hester 
was simply carrying on a father’s, brother’s, 
It: would appear, 
however, that the very reverse is the case. 
In my ‘ London Goldsmiths’ (1935) there are 
no fewer than eight entries under the name 
of Bateman of Bunhill Row of which the 
earliest is Hester in 1773; followed by Jona- 
than, 1784; Peter and Jonathan, 1790; the 
style of this family firm takes on the name 
Hester Bateman and Co. from 1790 to 1793; 
it then becomes Peter and Anne from 1791 to 
1796; Peter, Anne and William 1798-1800; 
William alone in 1800; but reverts to Peter 
and William in 1805. 
It would seem probable, therefore that 
Hester was the originator of the business 
and that she was followed by other members 
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of the family, possibly her children or 
younger brothers and a sister. 

Hester, or alternatively Esther, is com- 
monly a woman’s name and there were plenty 
of women goldsmiths as you have instanced. 
Why question the sex of this one? 

AmprosE HEAt. 

Beaconsfield. 

“MHE PICKWICK, THE OWL, AND 

THE WAVERLEY PEN ”’ (clxxxvi. 
23, 80, 103, 118).—Early advertisements of 
these three pens are of considerable interest. 
In an illustrated advertisement in the Post- 
Office. Edinburgh and Leith Directory for 
1870-71, there is a drawing of a road signpost 
on the four arms of which are printed the 
names Waverley, Nile, Owl and Pickwick 
Pens. Mr. Pickwick stands in the fore- 
ground gazing up at an owl perched on the 
top of the post and in the background is the 
Edinburgh Scott Monument. The illustra- 
tion, therefore, indicated, if such indication 
were needed, that the name Waverley was 
taken from Scott’s novel and the name Pick- 
wick from Dickens’s. Sayar, at the third 
reference, thinks that the Owl pen was named 
after a newspaper of that name published in 
1888 (and not from the Owl published from 
1864 to 1868, mentioned by P. O. W. at the 
first reference), “‘ since it was about then 
that the Waverley pen first became widely 
known.”’ Neither his conclusion nor his 
premise are supported by the facts. 
The Waverley pen was on the market 
as early as 1867. In an _ advertisement 
(a small brochure of eight pages) in- 
serted in the Directory for 1867-68 
(the preface is dated May 1867), the makers 
state that, though the pen had been on sale 
‘‘ only a few months, many millions of them 
have been sold.’’ The press notices, quoted by 
the makers, indicated quite clearly that the 
pen was already popular in 1867, over twenty 
years before the date given by Sayar. Fur- 
thermore, the Ow! could not have been named 
after the newspaper published in 1888; for, 
Macniven & Cameron are described in the 
Directory for 1868-69 as ‘‘ manufacturers of 
the Waverley and Owl pens.” The Owl could 
have been named after the earlier newspaper, 
but there seems to be no reason to suppose 
that it was. The makers adorned many 
of their advertisements with an engraving of 
an owl. After all is said, it was not neces- 


sary that they should name all their pens 





after literary works, In fact, although the 
Owl was associated with the Waverley and 
the Pickwick in the couplet, it must be remem. 
bered that about the same period Macniven 
& Cameron were marketing the Nile and 
Phaeton pens and a little later the Hindoo 
pen. The Pickwick, so far as I have found, 
is first mentioned in advertisements in 1869, 

There is another point in connection with 
the couplet to which no reference has yet 
been made. The ‘0.D.Q.’ (p. 527) gives the 
lines 

They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 

The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley pen, 
as an advertisement, the authorship of which 
is said to be anonymous. The authorship of 
an original work is worthy of being known; 
but is an adaptation? In John Critchley 
Prince’s volume of verse, ‘ Hours with the 
Muses,’ first published at Manchester in 1841, 
there is a poem entitled ‘The Pen and the 
Press.’ The two last lines of the second 
stanza are: 

It came as a boon and a blessing to men, 

The peaceful, the pure, the victorious Pen ! 

I do not know if it has ever been suggested 
before that these lines are the original of the 
manufacturers’ advertisement. In extracts 
from the press, given in an advertisement in 
1869, there appears the following quotation 
from the Pontypool Free Press: 

Macniven & Cameron have hit upon the very 
perfection of pen-making. 

They come as a boon and a blessing to men 

The “ Pickwick,’ the “* Owl,” and the “ Waver- 

ley Pen.” 
In the following year the manufacturers con- 
cluded an advertisement with this couplet but 
with no reference to the Monmouthshire 
newspaper. It would seem that the parody 
of Prince’s lines was the work of the writer 
in the Pontypool Free Press and that Mace- 
niven & Cameron realised its advertising 
value and adopted it. 
James C. Corson. 

Edinburgh University Library. 

These lines were written by Mr. Frank 
Wood, an old actor, who for many years 
appeared only in ‘‘ The Sign of the Cross” 
(The Passing Show, 3 March 1929, p. 3H). 


J. ARDAGH. 


[NN SIGNS (clxxxvi. 28, 51, 97.)—THE 
CrooxEp BitteT. The Crooked Billet, 
St. Clement’s Church, .was the meeting place 
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of a Masonic lodge in 1799, as was a tavern 
of the name on Tower Hill in 1848; but of 


course these are not early references such as 


the querist desires, 


W. McM. 


There is a Crooked Billet inn at Ryehill, 
East Riding of Yorkshire, near Hull, and 
there are two inns of that name’in the West 
Riding. A crooked billet was a stout cudgel 
hewn from a tree trunk. In my young days 
there was an inn at Hull known as The 
March of Intellect and another called The 
Bull and Sun, now modernised and renamed 
The Windsor and The Tivoli, more’s the pity. 
There is also in Hull a public house called 
The Old Greenland Fishery, reminiscent of 
bygone days when whaling ships such as the 
the Greenland seas. 

In Leeds was an inn known as The Bull 
and Mouth which was a _ corruption of 
Bolougne Mouth, as in days gone by French 
weavers sailed from Boulogne and settled in 
Leeds, now famous for the manufacture of 
cloth. 

Hull still possesses an inn known as The 
Old English Gentleman and also the Four 
in Hand, formerly called The Four Alls 
(‘I pay for all; I pray for all; I drink for 
all, and I fight for all ’’). 

Grorce Easton, 
Colonel, late Royal Artillery. 


Kelly’s Directory for 1862 gives two 
further Essex inns, at Barking Creek and 
Hornchurch. 

For a discussion on the origin of this sign 
and a reference to an engraving of 1772 show- 
ing a Crooked Billet inn, see 10 8. ix, 190 and 
452, 

In an Observer article, 11 April 1937, on 
the transfer and rebuilding of the Crooked 
Billet, Iver Heath, Bucks, mention is made 
of an allegation that Queen Elizabeth slept 
there en route for Windsor. 

A correspondent in the Sunday Times, 15 
May 1932, writes: ‘‘ The Crooked Billet in 
Crooked Lane (London) traces its history 
back to 1560, but the house was extensively 
altered in the reign of James II and rebuilt 
in 1921.” 

Mr, Peachum’s ‘‘ Lock,’ stolen goods 
warehouse, was at the Crooked Billet, vide 
“Beggar’s Opera,” produced 1728. 

At clxii. 47 reference is made to a book- 
store kept in 1692 in Holloway Lane by Tacy 








Sowle. Name, Crooked Billet. 

H. E. Popham’s ‘Taverns of London,’ 
Palmer, 1927, refers to a Crooked . Billet 
at the east end of Tower Hill. ‘‘ This was 
originally a Royal Palace, and has been an 
inn since the days of Henry the Kighth.’’ 

The Crooked Billet at No. 1 Little Tower 
Hill, was the headquarters of the recruiting 
sergeant, where Joe took the King’s shilling 
(Barnaby Rudge). From ‘ Dickensian Inns 
and Taverns,’ B. W. Matz, Palmer, 1922. 


Tue SHAavEN CROWN. 

An extensive search through thousands of 
references to inn signs has revealed none other 
than that at Shipton-under-Wychwood. I 
conclude it is unique. 

A. L, Cox. 

Burgh-le-Marsh, Lincs. 


Tue TARLETON. 

Mr. Miller Christy does not mention any 
Essex inn with this name ip his ‘ Trade Signs 
of Essex (1887), and while this is not con- 
clusive, it renders the possibility remote, 
since his work was the result of long and 
careful research over a number of years. 


L. M. W. 


At Brighton there is the Lath Cleavers 
Arms. 


DEVONIA. 


OUNTY NICKNAMES (clxxxv. 142, 209, 
‘ 265, 358).—May I be forgiven for point- 
ing out, with reference to what Mr. Brocx- 
WELL says at the last reference, that Tick- 
hill is better described as a small country 
town than as a “‘village’’? Also, that it is 
not quite rightly spoken of as being “ situ- 
ated in the centre of an agricultural (but 
now mining) triangle formed by Doncaster, 
Rotherham, and Bawtry.’’ True, that since 
I first knew it two coal-mines, accompanied 
by more or less self-contained cdélliery- 
villages (that is, not of the old straggling 
order), have sprung up more or less in its 
vicinity, at Hurworth (about 2 miles dis- 
tant), and at Rossington (about 3} miles); 
but these are quite out of sight of the little 
town itself, which is still absolutely rural, 
both in itself and in its immediate neighbour- 
hood. At any rate, it was so when I last 
saw it, now some two-and-a-half years ago. 
Incidentally, with its early Norman castle, 
its quaint old almshouse, and its big parish 
church, which is one of the finest in South 
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Yorkshire, itis a place of a singular attrac- 
tiveness: | Everyone must be glad to think 
that the eastward extension of coal-mining 
under the magnesian limestone, which began 
about thirty years since, has so far effected 
so little damage in this pleasant neighbour- 
hood. Finally, Tickhill is neither in the 
centre of the triangle indicated above, nor 
‘* far removed from the Great North Road,”’ 
being in fact only 4 miles from the latter, 


at Bawtry, whereas it is 10 from the apex of | 


the triangle at Rotherham, in each case, of 
course, Measuring in a bee-line. 

As to the general topic, I have always 
understood that the classical example of this 
kind of witticism 
Chagford. 
where he lives, in summer, he rejoins, with 
a natural pride, ‘ Chaggyford, and what d’ye 
think, then?’ But in winter, his melan- 
choly feelings find vent in the mournful 
reply, ‘ Chagford, ,good Lord ’!’’ 

Joseph FE. Morris. 


TOTES ON THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY, I. GREENWOOD’S ‘ LON- 
DON VOCABULARY ’ (clxxxv. 257).—Mr. 
THeopore BesterMan suggests that the 
‘London Vocabulary’ derived from Comen- 
ius’ ‘ Janua linguarum reserata.’ Actually, 
Greenwood’s little schoolbook had two 
sources. For the topics or chapter headings 
Greenwood depended largely upon John 
Ray’s, ‘ Dictionariolum Trilinguis’ (1675). 
For the pictorial illustrations, the methods 
of reference to them, and the use of phrases 
and sentences for links, Greenwood imitated 
the method of Comenius’ ‘ Orbis sensualium 
Pictus’ (1658), not that of the ‘ Janus lin- 
guarum.’ The evidence of these relation- 
ships and much more about the ‘ London 
Vocabulary’ will be found in my article 
entitled ‘“‘ The London Vocabulary and Its 
Antecedents,’ The University of Texas 
Studies in English, 1939, pp. 114-138. Inci- 
dentally, the Cambridge Bibliography fails 

to list this article. 

D. T. STARNEs. 
The University of Texas. 


ADMIRAL MARK ROBINSON § (1722- 
1799): HIS PARENTAGE (clxxxvi. 
92).—With regard to the presentation silver 
from the merchants of Carolina to Admiral 
Robinson, this is referred to in the will of 
his son, ‘“‘ Mark Robinson, of Freshford and 


is connected with Devon | 
‘*Tf a Chagford man is asked | 





Bath, Co. Somerset; a Vice Admiral of H.M. 
Navy,’’ dated 1824. He leaves ‘‘ my valu. 
able silver tea table or tray presented to my 
father by the Merchants of North Carolina,” 
to be handed on to his eldest son, and failing 
issue to testator’s brother Charles, and then 
to his son Daniel, ‘‘ it being my wish that the 
said table should be continued and preserved 
in the family so far as I can limit or control 
the same.”’ 

The whereabouts of the tray is not known. 
Apparently it should have descended to 
Charles Cowling Robinson, who is stated to 
have had a son, the Rev.’ Charles Robinson, 
incumbent of a living in the Channel Islands, 
Alderney (?), Guernsey (?). 


P. D. Munpy. 


THE ANTIENT SOCIETY OF COGERS 

(clxxxvi. 94).—In ‘ London for Dickens 
Lovers,’ Methuen, 1935, Mr. William Kent 
writes: 

The Ancient Society of Cogers (founded in 1755) 
still meets at the Cannon Tavern, opposite Cannon 
Street Station every Saturday at 7.30 p.m. and wel- 
comes visitors. Mr. Peter Rayleigh, the Cogers’ 
historian, said that Dickens used to attend (they 
met then in Shoe Lane), but gave no dates. He 
said he once saw Dickens nearly fall off his seat; 
laughing at one strange exhibition of oratory. 
Charles the waiter used to claim that he was in- 
debted to the Cogers for some of his characters, 
and that Simon Tappertit was drawn from a “ short, 
thin, cadaverous young man of the name of Piper,” 
who spoke in “‘a white heat of tumultuous fury 
on Chartism.” An article describing a debate ap- 
peared in All the Year Round in 1868. It is not 
believed to have been the work of Dickens, but 
Mr. J. H. McNulty (a distinguished Coger and a 
distinguished Dickensian) rightly points out that 
tehre is a Dickensian flavour about the opening, 
“My grand is not a piano.” The Chairman of 
the Cogers is always called ‘‘ My Grand.’’) 


Alan Stapleton, in ‘London Lanes,’ John 
Lane, 1930, writes : 

Nearly opposite Shoe Lane is Bride Lane... 
Cogers’ Hall, where the Cogers met from 1756, was 
held in a tavern here. Curran, Daniel O’Connell 
and Judge Keogh were members. 

The opening of ‘‘The Cogers, the inn 
which has risen from the ruins of the Old 
Barley Mow, Salisbury Court, E.C.’’, was 
reported in the Daily Telegraph for 13 and 
14 Sept. 1937, and was also noted by Mr. J. 
ARDAGH at clxxiii. 261. 

A letter in The Sunday Times, circa 1928, 
quotes H. B. Baker’s ‘ Stories of the Streets 
of London ’ as follows: 


Many well-known orators have made their first 
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essays in their art at Cogers’ Hall, which has | Clarke and Nash, solicitors, in Easton 
echoed with the voices of Johnson, Goldsmith, | Street. 


Wilkes, Dan O’Connell, and in our own days with 
those of Stewart Parnell, T. P. O’Connor, Sir 
Edward Clarke, Bradlaugh and many another 


notoriety. 
A. L. Cox. 
Burgh-le-Marsh, Lincs. 


AYLOR’S CATALOGUE OF TAVERNS 

IN TENNE SHIRES ABOUT LONDON, 
1636. (clxxxv. 229; clxxxvi. 51).—Bucking- 
hamshire queries. During the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
Welles’s were a prominent family in High 
Wycombe and different members of that 
name filled the office of mayor on no less than 
seventeen occasions. The first was John 
Welles who was elected in the first year of 
Edward VI, 1547. George Welles was mayor 
three times during the reign of James I. He 
would be the person of whom L. M. W. 
desires information. Samuel Welles was 
mayor four times in the first half of George 
III’s reign and was the last of that name to 
fill that important office. In the eastern part 
of High Wycombe churchyard is a massive 
double stone slab with stone roll moulding 
down the centre and coat of arms at the head, 
and which contains inscriptions to the 
Allnutt, House, Eedes, Welles and White 
families. _ 

The reference to the Welles family on this 
stone is as follows: 

“Here lyeth Interr’d y® Body of Samuel 
Welles Gent by Martha his wife. He was the 
youngest Son of that name of George Welles, 
Gentleman, he died the 20th.day of October 
mg Dni 1706: and in the 84% year of his 
Age.”’ 

This Samuel Welles became mayor in the 
2st year of Charles II, and George Welles, 
his father, previously mentioned, filled that 
ofice during James I reign. After the eigh- 
teenth century the name disappears from this 
town. 

Regarding the inns, the Red Lion Hotel is 
still in existence and is situated in the High 
Street and has an imposing porch, supported 
by four fluted pillars, with a level roof above 
which is the figure of a red lion statant. The 
Katherine Wheel has disappeared, but I 
have been informed by a resident in High 
Wycombe that he believes it was closed about 
forty-five years ago and the building demol- 
ished, but premises were rebuilt on the same 
site which are now occupied by Messrs. 








There are now two inns named the Nags 
Head: 1, a small house in Oxford Road; 2, 
in the London Road. In 1887 William 
Pearce was the proprietor of this inn. 

No memorials to the Welles family exist 
in West Wycombe churchyard.’ In 1887 
the Misses Wells were living at Plomer Hill 
House in that parish. 

L. H. CHamsers. 


OME BLUNDERS OF CELEBRATED 
AUTHORS (clxxxvi. 98, 122).—R. L. 
Stevenson confesses to a mistake in a letter 
to Marcel Schwob who contemplates a trans- 
lation of ‘The Master of Ballantrae’: 
‘pray,’ he says, ‘‘do not let Mrs. Henry 
thrust the sword up to the hilt in the frozen 
ground—one of my inconceivable blunders, 
an exaggeration to stagger Hugo. Say ‘ she 
sought to thrust it in the pround’.”” The 
allusion is, of course, to the duel between the 
Master and Mr. Henry. (‘Letters of 
R.L.S.’, London, 1900, vol. ii, p. 217.) 
R.L.S. has been said to have gone wrong also 
in ‘The Wrecker,’ when the Master of the 
‘“ Flying Scud’ gets his ship ‘‘in irons” 
and grounds her. But here one may suspect 
the criticism of a captious reader anxious to 
show his superiority in seamanship. 

In Kipling’s ‘ Ballad of the Bolivar,’ the 
words: ‘‘ hoped the Lord ’ud keep His thumb 
on the plummer-block ’’ are said not to make 
sense. The definition of ‘ plummer-block ”’ 
in the ‘O.E.D.’, and Kipling’s own reference 
in ‘Something of Myself’ to ‘‘ men of the 
seas and the éngine-room,’’ seem to suggest 
that this may be the slip he had in mind. 

Kipling made, not a blunder, but a lite- 
rary slip, which, so far as I know, has passed 
unnoticed, when in ‘From Sea to Sea’ he 
wrote: ‘‘Such an one had gone out to open 
out Upper Burma, and had himself been 
opened out by a Burmese dah in the cruel 
scrub beyond Minhla’’ (Macmillan, 1904, 
vol. i, p. 217), and, in ‘The Mark of the 
Beast’: (‘ Life’s Handicap’), ‘‘ . . . some 
tried to open up the Soudan, and were opened 
up by Fuzzies in that cruel scrup outside 
Suakim.”’ 

0. W. Holmes somewhere records his shame 
and humiliation when he suddenly realised 
that he had unconsciously made use a second 
time of some verbal felicity in the same com- 
pany after an interval of several years. 
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Later he comforted himself with the reflec- 
tion that such apparent lapses are evidence of 
a well-co-ordinated brain responding to the 
same stimulus. Kipling’s play upon the 
words ‘‘open up,’ and the repetition of 
‘“‘eruel scrub,”’ clearly admit this explana- 
tion. , 
CLaup RvSSsELL. 


MARROW - BONES AND MARROW- 

SPOONS (clxxxvi. 100).—Mr. F. C. 
Wuitp makes confusion worse confounded. 
Grilled bones or broiled bones (these are the 
same thing) are totally different from mar- 
row-bones. The marrow-bone is a hollow 
shin-bone boiled with the marrow in it; the 
other is a portion of rib or sirloin with a 
little meat on it, grilled over a quick fire and 
plentifully peppered with cayenne, to the 
accompaniment (as Coningsby indicates) of 
much ‘“ brandy-and-water and recklessness.”’ 
Mr. Wuits thinks we must have got the habit 
from abroad of ‘‘ negotiating marrow-bones 
at table.’”’ At the dining-club which I had 
in mind, I never met a foreign guest who 
had ever seen a marrow-bone before. The 
bones used to interest and even excite our 
scientific visitors, who were apt to see in 
them a direct survival, in our somewhat 
backward country, of the customs of Palaeo- 
lithic man, 

D’Arcy W. THompson. 


COURTYARDS  (clxxxv. 

379).—Mr. J. B. Wuitrmore has made 
a bad beginning. He should start from 
scratch!, i.e., from the old story of the 
Standing Stones in Argyleshire, supposed to 
have been erected by a certain Duke, and 
as the Highlanders scratched their itchy 
backs on them they were wont to say, “‘ Gott 
pless the Tuke of Argyle.”’ 


ILLARS IN 


D’Arcy W. THOMPSON. 


NAN RAWLINGS (clxxxvi. 96).—A des- 

cription of two pages, 10 inches by 12 
inches, wil] be found on p. 13 of Dick’s ‘ The 
Works of Hogarth’ (with sixty-eight illus- 
trations) : 

All are agreed that the chief characters repre- 
sented. are Lord Albemarle, Bertie, Jackson the 
Humpbacked jockey, and Nan Rawlings, a very 
old woman, commonly called Deptford Nan, and 
the Duchess of Deptford. She was a famous cock- 
feeder, and did the honours of the gentlemen’s 
ordinary at Northampton, while in return, a single 
man was deputed to preside at the table appro- 
priated to the ladies. She was well known at New- 





———_. 


market and was a prominent character at all the 
great displays, where the early village bird did 
salutation to his proprietors, after fighting for the 
possession of his own oval head. For the rest, the 
reader may observe that the motley concourse con- 
sists of peers, pickpockets, butchers, jockeys, rat- 
catchers, gamblers, sailors and others. 


Wanptmar, 


NGLISH VILLAGES IN _ VERSE 
4 (clxxxv. 139, 204, 264, 326, 352, 387), 
The following are found in the ‘ History of 
Bourton-on-the-Water,’ by Mr. H. Clifford: 
Bourton-on-the-Water, Clap’n-on-the-Hill, 
Th’ mightiest way to Gloster’s by Frog Mill. 

Risington Wyck where the dirt lies thick. 
Bloxham for length, 
Adderbury for strength, 
Kings Sutton for beauty. 

These lines refer to the very fine spires of 
the churches. Bloxham is 195 feet high. 
That of Adderbury, although somewhat 
shorter, stands on elevated ground. Kings 
Sutton spire is certainly very handsome and 
it also is on high ground and can be seen for 
miles around. Bloxham and Adderbury are 
in Oxon, and Kings Sutton in Northants, 
and are distant not more than 3 miles from 
each other. 

L. H. CHampers. 


“ DATH” OR ‘ BARTH”’ FOR A PIG 

(clxxvi. 50).—Thomas Wright’s ‘ Dict. 
of Obsolete and Provincial English,’ 1880, 
has ‘‘ Bath, a sow. Herefs.’’, with the addi- 
tion of ‘‘ See Basse.’’ This reference says: 
‘“‘ Basse (4): apparently the elder swine. 
(Topsell’s ‘ Four-footed Beasts,’ p. 661).” 
Evidently Joseph Wright saw no reason for 
associating the two words. 


W. W. G. 


‘“TVEAR GOD ”’ (clxxxv. 79).—This expres 

sion is quite usual in South Ireland. 
Also ‘‘ Dear knows,”’ ‘‘ The Dear knows ”’ is 
often used by those who infer rather than 
use, the name of God. ‘ Dear bless me” is 
another, meaning, of course, ‘‘ Dear God bless 
me.”’ 

Pat. 


EASONAL MOONS (clxxxv. 100, 297)— 

Many gardeners in Britain have proved 

the benefits of seasonable moon planting, just 

as an M.D. person known to me personally, 

gets far more excitable and obstreperous at 
full moons, 


Pat. 
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The Library. 


The Loom of Language. A Guide to Foreign 

Languages for the Home Student, by 
Frederick Bodmer. (George Allen and 
Unwin, 15s.). 


HE first part of Dr. Bodmer’s book is a 
clear and concise account of the main 
language groups, their structure and history. 
Comparative philology has been cultivated 
by the scattered few, for the most part profes- 
sors, and the common reader has _ been 
alarmed by glimpses of Sanscrit and by the 
algebra of sound-laws. The first attempt at 
vulgarisation was in the discourses of Max 
Miiller (1863), delivered to a fashionable and 
rather bewildered audience, but passing 
through many editions as ‘Lectures on the 
Science of Language.’ Dr. Bodmer, though 
he covers much of the same ground, has a 
very different outlook. Whereas Max Miller 
declares that the science ‘‘does not profess 
to help us in learning languages more ex- 
peditiously, nor does it hold out any hope 
of ever realising the dream of one universal 
language,’ these are the precise topics to 
which ‘The Loom’ is an introduction. The 
middle section is a guide to the study of the 
Germanic and Romance languages, and the 
third deals with Esperanto and its rivals. 

Like the earlier ‘Primers for the Age of 
Plenty’ this is a book for those who want 
to know, and not for specialists; but it 
should be welcomed by students who are 
entangled in the works of Joseph Wright, 
Meyer-Liibke or Brugmann. Here are the 
essentials of philology made intelligible and 
entertaining; we particularly admire the 
treatment of the personal inflexions and of 
the sound-shifts. 

The next section is avowedly practical, 
giving the skeleton grammar and basic word- 
list of eight living languages. Perhaps the 

ginner should have been warned not to 
attack them all at once. To those who know 
French or German already the acquisition 
of a cognate language is greatly simplified 
by noting the correspondences and mutations 
which most manuals ignore. The book-lists 
should be extended; there are no suggestions 
for connected reading, bilingual texts or 
cribs. The author’s emphatic dislike of 

‘priestcraft’’ should not have prevented 
Mention of the Gospels, which are cheap, 








accessible and accurate, and likely to en- 
courage a pioneer more than deciphering a 
newspaper. Nor is there any advice on the 
reading of poetry, though (in Russian for 
instance) verse is sometimes more useful than 
prose and not more difficult. Dr, Bodmer 
has no patience with those who yearn to 
read foreign books in the original; he is 
quite satisfied with translations. The closing 
section deals very thoroughly with the arti- 
ficial and international languages; the early 
strivings as ‘‘ philosophical,’’ Volaptk and 
its successors or the ‘‘eclectic,’’ and, now 
dominant, the ‘‘ simplified,’’ whether English 
or Latin. 

Young readers will enjoy the sardonic 
humour of Dr. Bodmer’s style and may 
respond to his optimism. It is good to be 
assured that Peace, Plenty and Equality are 
just round the corner. Others may feel 
chilled by the prospect of having nothing to 
do but to enlarge the cornucopia and redtce 
the vocabulary. We foresee a world-academy 
toiling to debase Basic, and exalting as the 
true benefactor the man who makes two 
words serve where three stood before. 


BooxKsELLer’s CaTALOGvE. 

Tue Drama, followed by a selection of 
recent purchases, is the subject of Mr. 
Quaritcn’s latest Catalogue No. 616, 3d. It 
is worth the particular attention of those 
interested in plays, for the earlier drama- 
tists, either in sets of their works or in single 
plays, are not easy to come by. We notice 
the works of Beaumont and Fletcher with 
notes by Dyce, a sound scholar, 11 vols. £10; 
and a much earlier ‘Comedies and Trage- 
dies’ of the same pair, 1647, quarto, first 
edition with the portrait in the first state, 
£75; Bell’s ‘ British Theatre,’ 25 vols., a set 
we have found useful as containing much not 
easily accessible elsewhere, £5; and Con- 
greve’s Works, 3 vols., 12 mo., 1753, £5 5s. 
His ‘ Double-Dealer,’ 1694, is offered at £15, 
and ‘ The Mourning Bride,’ 1697, at £13 10s. 
Both these last are small quartos and first 
editions. The best issue of Dodsley’s ‘ Old 
Plays,’ ed. Carew Hazlitt, 15 vols., 1874-6, 
£11 and ‘ Dramatists of the Restoration,’ ed. 
Maidment and Logan, 14 vols., £10, cover 4 
period little known. The ‘Comedies and 
Tragedies ’ of Chapman, 3 vols., 1873, £1 5s., 
are attracting more attention than they did, 
and single plays of his are also included. 
Among the Shakespeare Apocrypha we find 
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‘ Arden of Feversham,’ 1633, third ed., very 
rare, £125; ‘Faire Em’, second ed., 1631, 
£84; and ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen,’ first 
ed. of 1634, £35. The Universities contribute 
plays acted there and written by dons. Ox- 
ford is responsible for the ‘Tragedy of 
Orestes,’ £12, and the ‘Nero’ in Latin 
verse and ‘ Vertumnus’ of Matthew Gwinne, 
both in one vol., £18, while Cambridge sup- 
plies ‘ Pedantius,’ acted in 1581, £5 5s., and 
the ‘Returne from Parnassus,’ second part 
of the series of three plays, familiar to 
students of the period and very rare, £95. 
When we come to Shakespeare himself prices 
naturally soar. A fine copy of the Second 
Folio with the earliest version of Milton’s 
lines is offered at £1,250, and the ‘Third 
Folio in unusually good condition, including 
seven plays no one now regards as Shake- 
speare’s work, at £1,000. Several Catalogues 
of Libraries are included at the end and one 
of “1825 gives some prices paid, A First 
Folio of Shakespeare cost £89 odd! Nearly 
two pages are devoted to numerous ‘ Shake- 
speare Quarto Facsimiles’ superintended by 
Furnivall and other capable scholars. These 
are now going out of print and cheap at 5s. 
The rest of the Catalogue is mainly concerned 
with the Fine Arts and Natural History. We 
notice the British Museum ‘Catalogue of 
Political and Personal Satires,’ 6 vols. in 
7, £8 10s., The Canterbury Psalter in fac- 
simile, ed. M. R. James, £10; Lanciani’s 
‘ Ancient Rome,’ 15s. ; W. H. Hudson’s ‘ Far 
Away and Long Ago,’ 10s. ; and several copies 
of the attractive*‘ Highways and Byways’ 
series at 9s. each. Oudemans on ‘ The Great 
Sea-Serpent,’ 1892, is scarce and offered at 
£1 5s. He has managed to produce 82 illus- 
trations and reports of no fewer than 187 
appearances, and these, we presume, do not 
include the sight and smell guaranteed by 
Commander Campbell on the Brains Trust. 


OBITUARY: Joun Pavt pe Castro. 


WE have to announce with regret the loss 
of this valued contributor, who died on 18 
February in his 70th year. Many readers 
are indebted to his erudite notes on a variety 
of eighteenth century subjects, which have 
appeared in ‘Notes and Queries’ during a 
period of nearly thirty years. As long ago 





as 1916 he contributed new facts relating to 


Fielding. These discoveries were, used, 
fully acknowledged, 


Cross, but the appearance of Gove 


Cross’s book in 1918 precluded publicatio 


of de Castro’s own ‘Life’ of the: noveli 
He also prepared an annotated edition 
Fielding’s novels, of which one vyoly 
‘Joseph Andrews’ appeared in 1929, 
owing to difficult times, 
‘Amelia,’ and ‘Jonathan Wild’ 
edition still await publication. 
Mr. de Castro was descended from 
ancient Anglo-Portuguese family. Aft 
graduating at St. John’s College, Camibridg 
he embarked on a scientific career, and 
for some years head of a School of Mines 
Redruth, and was elected a Fellow of 
Chemical Institute. Later, he read for 
Bar, was called by Lincoln’s Inn, and 
came, like Fielding, a member of the West 
Circuit. He practised occasionally in 
Divorce Court, and was also frequently 
sulted on matters concerning the assay 
hall-marking of precious metals, of whit 


in 


he had expert knowledge. His work on ‘ Halle 
Marking Gold and Silver Wares’ was pub 


lished in 1926, and was followed soon ¢ 
wards by his history of ‘ The Gordon Rie 


The manuscript of his list of ‘ Lond 


Taverns and Coffee-Houses in the Eighteen 
Century’ (published in _ .‘ Notes 
Queries’), was purchased for Guildh 
Library. At the time of his death he wi 
engaged on three works; a history of Twick 
ham and Isleworth in the eighteenth centur 
a volume of ‘ Eighteenth Century Stud 
including’ ‘Fresh Fielding Facts’ @ 
‘ Joshua Ward,’ and a collection of ‘ Weathe 


Records in the Highteenth Century.’ Othe 


subjects to which he had devoted attenti 
were ‘ Wigs and Perukes’ and ‘ Dr. Mé 
He will be greatly missed by students” 
eighteenth century England, both here a 
in America, who were fortunate enough to 
in touch with him, and to whom he Wa 
always willing to impart out-of-the-way | 
formation from the fund which he & 
amassed. 4 
Mr. de Castro married in 1898 Margan 
daughter of the late T. E. Colle 
P.R.1.B.A., who survives him with 
daughters, 
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